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A box supply 


at your fin ger- 


10 F 


For immediate 


service, call the nearest 


telephone 


H&D service unit. 


ria 
Aw eo a 
Pittsburgh__ 
Richmond_.-_- 


Per Year 


~-Randolph 604 


Culver As 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


ENTY-ONE mills and factories 

and thirty-one service offices in 

the Hinde & Dauch chain place the 

world’s greatest packaging service 
almost at your finger tips. 

From Kansas City to Boston and 
from Montreal to Richmond, Hinde 
& Dauch maintains a corps of pack- 
aging engineers who cover 
the entire industrial area of 
North America—the area in 
which your business is prob- 
ably located. 


Whether you have one plant or 
many, Hinde & Dauch can team- 
up with you at a single point, 
or at several, in meeting your 


shipping box needs. 


And the strategic location of every 
H &D unit promises close coopera- 
tion and quick delivery. 


‘Package Engineering’ describes in detail 
how the service of H & D package engineers is 
placed at your command. Write for a free copy. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH 
PAPER COMPANY 
303 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio 


25¢ Per Copy 
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“The Right Way to Ship” 


LJ 


CL] 


~~ UNTVERSAL> 


SINCE 1898 


When any company reaches the 
point where it is perfectly satis- 
fied with its product, it has also 
reached that point from which 
its days are numbered. 


It is one of nature’s fundamental 

‘laws that you must either pro- 
gress or retrograde. You cannot 
stand still. | 


For thirty-one years this Com- 
pany has constantly widened the 
scope and improved the efficiency 
of its Service. It is this same 


policy continued today as here-to- _ 


fore, that makes UNIVERSAL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT SERVICE an 
acknowledged leader in its par- 
ticular field of transportation. 


UNIVERSAL 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 
UNIVERSAL 


CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 


bile parts, etc., for more than 30 years 
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for Shippes ¢ 


| j mer ice 0 etributors 


1. every line of endeavor, sooner 
or later, there emanates a natural leader. A leader in the true sense, 
which others follow and whose standards of practise are of euch 
quality as to form a basis with which to compare other values, 


Such leadership and prestige is not gained by mere accident, but is 
the result of sincere service rendered to patrons in an intelligent, 
economical manner. 


Today the Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Allied Inland Ware- 
houses enjoy the position of leadership in their chosen field. 


They offer you unequaled facilities for the shipment, storage and | 
distribution of merchandise. 





ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mar. W. J. BISHOP, Gen’! Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York. Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 
J. A. MOORE, Manager Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
Norfolk, Va. 1646 Transportation Building, Chicago 


BAIN TIDEWATER T ERMINALS | 
and ALLIED INLAND WAREHOUSES _ sh 


HARVEY C.MILLER President : BS A 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer ({ HE Om 
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THE BELT RAILWAY COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
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The Bett Raitway Company 
of Chicago ) 








That portion of the Chicago Switching Dis- 
trict directly served by The Belt Railway 
Company of Chicago 1s rapidly becoming 
industrially occupied. 


Character of B. R. C. Service 


All traffic safely and expeditiously 
handled 


Readily accessible desirable 
industrial locations 





We welcome opportunity to submit a survey of desirable 
industrial locations served by 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Phones Harrison 3689-3690 - DEARBORN STATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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/ A black cat! 


Just as many men will walk out of their way to keep a black 
cat from crossing their path because of the fallacious belief 
that they are avoiding bad luck—so do many shippers send 
their Oriental cargoes “out of their way” because of the 
equally fallacious belief that South Pacific ports are closest 
to the Orient. Habit, of course, we all know that—yet many 
persist in doing it. 


As a matter of fact, the Seattle short route is from 500 to 
1,500 miles shorter than any other across the Pacific. 



















Take Yokohama, for instance: Seattle is over 500 miles 
NEARER to Yokohama than are South Pacific ports. By the 
“established trade route” via the Hawaiian Islands, Seattle 
is nearly 1,500 miles nearer. The difference in time is pro- 
portionate — running from a day to a week, depending upon 
the speed of the vessel. The same is relatively true of Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila—in fact, the entire Asiatic 
Archipelago. 


Savings of from a 


Not only does this route 
make possible quicker V H | p Y ] A day to a _week in 


and more propitious de- in transit” time 


liveries, but there is p U B L | C mean appreciable 
i saving in_ insur- 


roportionate saving 
a prop ance and _ interest 


in shipping expense. 7 FE ke MI AY A TAY charges. 
THE PORT OF SEATTLE 


Up-to-the-minute equipment of the Port of | Gaatee insures greatest 
dispatch in transfer of cargo from car to ship. Anything from 
a hundred ton locomotive to a bale of matting can be handled 
with equal facility and dispatch. 


Bell St. Terminal - . - Seattle, Washington 


Seattle 











1 
























Seattle to Yokohama 


port to the Orient 
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Four trans-continentd 
rail lines and _ inn: 
merable trans - Pacific 
steamship lines affori 
most frequent servic 
VIA SEATTLE! Th 
Seattle Public Terni 
nals provide every fé- 
cility for the expedi- 
tious, economical ani 
efficient transfer fron § 
car to ship. 
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*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
42 Broadway, New York City 
N. Atlantic to French Atlantic ports 

vr 


*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Atlantic ports to ports in Northern Brazil 
+ 


*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
39 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic Ports to Holland and Belgium 


7 


DIXIE UK LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to United Kingdom 


v 


*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
11 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic ports to Orient, India 
and Australia 
Periodically this line conducts an around-the- 
world service via the Suez Canal 


i 


DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to Mediterranean ports 


“We Can Have a Strone 


GULF BRAZIL RIVER PLATE LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


Sra vere, AmericaN Mercuant Marine 


’ 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EUROPEAN LINE 


Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. ONLY By Usine AMERIC AN 


New Orleans to French and Belgian ports 


} ~| 


~~ ARM 


= — 


ry 


99 
YANKEE LINE F LAG SHIPS eee HARVEY FIRESTONE 


110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


North Atlantic ports to German ports x 
v 
GULF WEST MEDITERRANEAN LINE HARVEY FIRESTONE, outstanding American says: 
917 Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. ee : * . 
Git ash teal Sikelle ete to Datanins “America—the greatest, richest country in the world, 
Spanish, and North African ports (west of Bizerta) with more goods to transport than any other nation on 
’ 2arth— should have the finest merchant marine on the seas. 


ee We can have a strong American Merchant Marine, only 
Mobile and Eastern Gulf ports to.United by using American Flag on when, and wherever, it is 
Kingdom and continental European ports possible to do so. Increased tonnage is necessary if we 
¢ are to maintain an equilibrium of freight rates. 
ya GULP ORIENT LINE Without a strong American Merchant Marine, United 
itney Bldg., New Orleans, La. é » ° 
Gulf ports to Orient and Dutch E. I. States Shipping would be under the control of foreign 
r interests and this would without a doubt seriously inter- 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE fere with the nation’s continued prosperity.” 
83 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. . . . —— 
N.and 8. Atl ports to Brazil and River Plate The fast freight services operated for the United States mere 
eee ame Board offer American manufacturers and producers unrivalle 


r 


oneness facilities for increasing their foreign business. Under the direction 
Citizens Natl. Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. of experienced American operators, these services afford efficient, 
North Atlantic ports to west coast of economical overseas transportation. 
United Kingdom and Irish ports 


: In the Shipping Board fleet there are 18 lines, with a total 


i Ginssdeniem ene. 7" of 245 vessels sailing regularly from Atlantic Coast and Gulf ports 

New Orleans and Tezas ports to German for a in practically all parts of the world. Their operators will 

and Holland ports ladly consult with you on any problems pertaining to the /han- 

. ling of your overseas‘cargoes or the expansion of your foreign trade. 

TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE Write for complete information on freight or passenger services. 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Galveston, Tex. 

Texas ports to Mediterranean ports In addition to the services listed, eighteen American Flag lines developed and 

’ formerly controlled by the Shipping Board but now under private ownership, 

TEXAS UKAY LINE offer the same facilities for safe, dependable transportation. 


Galveston, Texas 
Texas ports to United Kingdom ports 
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ren ae UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Texas ports to French and Belgian ports 


BS ASS MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 


number of 20n lines, 
T ia tiie WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE PORT OF GALVESTON 





july 








ESTABLISHES NEW RECORDS 





IN HANDLIN G SHIPMENTS 


INCE clipper ship days, skippers have termed The Port of Galveston" Amer- 
ica’s Quickest Port of Dispatch.” Centralized unit control for 75 years has 
dictated a policy of progress that includes tomorrow’s requirements in all work 
done today. Every modern facility for speed, safety and economy in handling 
shipments has been provided. Thirty-two piers with deep water slips, assure 
berthing space for 100 ocean-going steamers. Fifty-one miles of modern ter- 
minal railway facilities are confined within a sweep of two and one-half miles. 
Average car detention only one and one-half days. Financing, warehousing, 
storage, shipping—all under one head. No red tape here. Our staff of traffic 
experts will gladly analyze your shipping problems. You save time and money : 
by shipping through The Port of Galveston, and you get a type of service that 
includes an intelligent understanding of your problems. Write us for confiden- | 
tial information. 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY : 
George Sealy, President F. W. Parker, Gen. Mgr. | 


«The Port- of 
VE STON y 
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You need Fivefold Protection* 


RIVING sheets of rain 
swirling drifts of snow . . . open 
trucks roaring for shelter through 
mud and slush .. . drenched packing 
cases and grimy hands. Bad weather 
comes unannounced—at any time. 
And what of your merchandise? — 
Was it ruined? . . . Did cases swell 
and break? ... How many customers 
will receive damaged goods? .. . How 
many customers will buy elsewhere? 


Storms, wrecks, rough handling, 
prowling thieves—you cannot con- 
trol these things. But you can safe- 
guard your goods from the time they 
leave your plant until they are on 
your customers’ shelves. 

Only *Fivefold Protection— Good 
Wooden Boxes can give you the 


proper assurance that your mer- 
chandise will be delivered in perfect 
condition. 

Thousands of manufacturers have 
found that *Fivefold Protection is 
the safest and most economical way 
of packing and shipping their goods. 

The Wooden Box Bureau main- 
tains a competent staff of packing en- 
gineers and designers to assist manu- 
facturers with their shipping room 
problems. Their services cost you 
nothing—place you under no obliga- 
tion. If you are confronted with any 
problem related to the packaging and 
shipping of your goods one of these 
men will be glad to call on you. 


A convenient coupon is attached. 
Why not clip and mail it today? 


WOODEN BOX BUREAU 


of the National Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


a 
IN 





*FIVEFOLD PROTECTION 


Good Wooden Boxes safeguard 
your merchandise against 


Rough Handling in Transit 


. (crushed contents, 
Hidden Damage torn labels, ete.) 
Pilferage 


Bad Weather 
Disgruntled Customers 


Wooden Box Bureau 


Chicago, Ill. 


lems, without cost or obligation. 





and of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








111 West Washington Street, Dept. 5208 


Gentlemen: We are manufacturers of 


and would like to have one of your engi- 
neers confer with us on our packing prob- 
MDs s2ticane 
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Great Lakes P*! New York 


The Only Direct All-Water Route 


SERVING WITHOUT TRANS-SHIPMENT 


New York - Buffalo - Cleveland - Toledo - Detroit 
Oswego - Hamilton, Ont. 





DERI! 


TOLEDO “a —, fauaaGul? 
4Npy sKY RAIN 





SHIP BY BARGE! 


AN D 
REDUCE YOUR TRANSPORTATION CoOsTs 
Dependable Freight Service with 2O% Savings in Rates 
Delivery Alongside Steamers at New York Without Trans-shipment 
Nothing Less Than Full Barge Loads Accepted. 650 gross tons constitute average barge load. Barges 
move in fleets of four (4) with approximate total capacity of 2600 gross tons. 


For Rates or Other Information, Address 


HEDGER TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, inc 


25 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


N. Y. Produce Ex Exchange BUFFALO OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce Building 


N. Y. Maritime Exchange 


BowLaNG ‘OREEN 0495 
BONDED CARRIER 
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Companion train to the 


ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 


Between 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
| and 
Glacier National Park 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
Portland 


Finest Trains to and from the Pacific Northwest 
No Extra Fare 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT 
GREAT NORTHERN 


'S Fast, dependable freight service between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, Sioux City, 
Winnipeg, Billings, Butte, Spokane, Portland, 
Klamath Falls, Ore., Seattle, Tacoma and inter- 
mediate points. 





Through Daily Merchandise Cars to Pacific Northwest 
and Intermediate Points. 


. H. G. Dow T. J. Shea 
A. J. Dickin: M. J. Costello E M H. H. Brown Asst. G 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr. +33 - —_ ~ General Traffic Mgr. n. Freight Agt. 
: roadway 105 W. Adams St. 
St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. New York City St. Paul, Minn. Room 620, Chicago, Ill, 
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Distinctive Service by Federal 


Barge Line on Warrior Division 


The Waterway Is 
the Cheaper Way 


Representatives: 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
822 Brown Marx Bldg., 
N. W. Guice, Gen. Agt. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
521 Austin Bldg., 
W. F. Selman, Gen. Agt. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
1413 Union Cen. Life Bldg., 
R. L. Thompson, Com. Agt. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 
2610 S. Ewing St., 


L. W. Carson, Trav. Frt. Agt. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, 
2905 Cleburne St., 
J. H. Golden, Com. Agt. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
807 Pacific Elec. Bldg., 
G. Krueger, Com. Agt. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 
1201 Cotton Exch. Bldg., 
H. T. Anderson, Gen. Agt. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
523 Marquette Fw: a 
G. E. Helwig, A. G. F. A. 


MOBILE, ALA., 
315 Van Antwerp Bldg., 
te M. Wilson, Com. Agt. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
= Fed. Com. Trust Bidg., 
J. F. Ward, Gen. Agt. 


ST. hig MINN., 
1417 Pioneer Bldg. a 
Elmer Cordes, Gen. Agt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
415 Customhouse, 
. B. Esty, Pac. "Coast Rep. 





Federal Barge Line Terminal at Birmingport, Ala., on the Warrior River. 


The Warrior Division of the Federal Barge Line, which oper- 
ates between New Orleans, Mobile, and the Birmingham Dis- 
trict affords distinctive service to shippers and distributors in 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky, where joint barge-and-rail 
rates are available with savings in freight charges equivalent 
to approximately 20 per cent of the all-rail rates to and from 
Birmingham. 


Two sailings each week are provided between New Orleans 
and Mobile in both directions and regular weekly sailings 
each way between Mobile, Holt, Ala., and Birmingport. 
Barges make connections with ocean steamers at New Orleans 
and Mobile and with railroads radiating from New Orleans, 


Mobile, Holt, Ala., and Birmingham. 


For the 1929 season there have been provided for service on 
the Warrior Division, 60 barges, 4 tow boats and one self- 
propelled express barge. During the last five years the 
Federal Barge Line has carried approximately 1,500,000 tons 
of freight on the Warrior Division. 

Shippers to and from Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky save money by using 
the Barge Line, which assures prompt, dependable service; careful handling of 


goods, and quick adjustment of claims. The Barge Line’s bill of lading affords 
greater protection for freight than any other carrier in the world provides. 


USE THE FEDERAL BARGE LINE. Our nearest representative will 


gladly give you full information. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 
Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, 


Chairman of the Board, Executive 
Ww. HOUGH, Traffic Manager, C. E. BECKER, Asst. to T. M. (Solicitation), 


300° ‘Magazine St.. 320 Magazine St., 
New Orleans, La. New Orleans, La. 


J. P. HIGGINS, T. M. (Solicitation), H. E. RUDDIMAN, Asst. T. M. (Solicitation), 
1204 Federal Commerce Trust Bldg., 521 Austin Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, IIl. 
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THE WAY... 


to vast markets in the Southwest 


TEADILY increasing millions of 
consumers in the southwestern 
area served by the Louisiana & 
Arkansas Railway constitute a tre- 
mendous market for products made 


throughout the nation. 


There are vast possibilities here for 
institutions seeking new territories 
for the introduction of their products. 


Here one finds abundant 
sources of raw materials 
now being fabricated into 
finished products; here are 
cheaper fuel, ample water 
supply, electric power 


aplenty, ideal labor conditions, and 
factory production never curtailed by 
weather conditions. 

The Louisiana & Arkansas Rail- 
way has pledged itself to a program 
of steady improvement in its facili- 
ties and the service it renders. 
Detailed information gladly furnished 
regarding any section served by this 

System. 


* * &* 
B.S. Atkinson, SeniorVice-President 
H. C. Couch, President 
Shreveport, La. 


TRAFFIC AGENCIES ARE MAINTAINED FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


Alexandria (La.) 
Atlanta 

Baton Rouge 
Birmingham 
Charlotte 


Chicago 
Dallas 
Detroit 


Houston 


Fort Worth 


Oklahoma City 
Pittsburgh 
Shreveport 
Tulsa 


Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
New York 


SW, 
MW 
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| LOUISIANA & ARKANSAS 
RAILWAY 


Route of 


Fast Overnight Passenger Service 


Between St. Louis and Shreveport Via Missouri Pacific - L & A 
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Valley Garden Products of the South and Wes ~ 


are served fresh on Southern Pacific é 
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Off-line Agencies men 
a ) 
Oe aus. man 
© Pivoodward Blas. ‘amor 
age aeuth Bide. men 
OP ETicot Square Bids. of se 
@ CINCINNATI q 
Dixie Terminal 
The Products of © oathera Pacihe Bide. wate: 
@ CHICAGO PASSENCER, im regul 
Louisiana — Texas—Arizona — — ous. aun 
New Mexico— Nevada — Utah — @DETROF 
California— Oregon and Mexico ©" fensana de Gomes R 
oman fa P 


...are the best of the South and the West @ KANSAS CTY ae d 


saw MEMPHIS i 
INING is an event on Southern Pacific trains. Savory © MExchenge Bldg. ncur 
dishes are prepared by skilled chefs—for fruits and vege- «a detrpeltan Lite Bids. an ex 
tables are served while their crispy-freshness remain @ MEXICO CIT : 
F , : Ne. 3t 1 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 


> tegulation from the rail carriers. 





HOOVER AND POSTAL DEFICIT 


RESIDENT HOOVER is represented as_ being 

deeply concerned about the deficits the government 
incurs in operating the postal service. He has ordered 
an exhaustive investigation for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing which divisions of the service operate at a loss. 

The President is said to have the impression that 
the Post Office Department is a business institution— 
a service given by the government to the public—and 
that the cost of that service should be borne by the per- 
sons who receive the benefit of the service and not by 
all the taxpayers. 

The deficits of the postal service have been increas- 
ing. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, the deficit 
was around thirteen million dollars. The following fis- 
cal year it was around twenty-three million dollars, In 
1926 it had jumped to thirty-nine million dollars. The 
following year it was about twenty-seven million and in 
1928, thirty-two million dollars. 

For the fiscal year just closed the deficit was around 
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ninety-five million dollars. This did not include about 
forty-two millions for paying retroactive mail pay 
awards to the railroads. Estimates indicate an annual 
deficit of about eighty-five millions for the next five 
years. It is pointed out, however, that this does not 
take into consideration the expense of the Post Office 
Department’s building program. The President is un- 
derstood to feel that this item of expense probably 
should be considered as a part of the deficit because the 
construction of post office buildings is a matter of ma- 
chinery that does not than any more keep pace with the 
necessities of the organization. The estimate for the 
building expense item is around thirty-five million dol- 
lars a year. If that were added to the estimated deficit 
it would mean an estimated deficit on the present basis 
over the next five years of about one hundred and 
twenty millions a year. 

The deficit is said to arise largely out of legislation. 
Congress has increased wages in the postal service and 
has reduced mail rates. The President knows of pro- 
posed legislation that would increase the deficit but of 
no proposed legislation that would decrease it. 

The President is dealing with a difficult problem 
but is to be commended for making an effort to improve 
matters with respect to the postal deficit. 


GOVERNMENT AND SHIPPING 


HE federal government, which became the largest 

single owner of merchant tonnage in the world, as 
the result of conditions produced by the world war, is 
rapidly getting out of the ocean shipping business. The 
Shipping Board, giving effect to provisions of the mer- 
chant marine act of 1920 and the Jones-White act of 
1928, has been making substantial progress in that 
direction. 

The trend that has set in toward private ownership 
and operation of the American merchant marine is in- 
dicated by the transportation division of the Department 
of Commerce which says that, for the first time in a 
decade, private American shipowners are now definitely 
in the majority in the foreign trade of the United States. 

The privately owned fleet in the overseas trade, 
under the American flag, is now close to 1,900,000 gross 
tons, as compared with approximately 600,000 tons of 
vessels, each of 1,000 gross tons and upward, in 1913, 
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while the government tonnage has shrunk to approxi- 
mately 1,400,000 tons. Privately owned tonnage has 
jumped ahead of the government tonnage in the last 
ninety days. 

“In the matter of carriage of cargo in foreign com- 
merce,’ says the transportation division, “the govern- 
ment-owned or operated fleet carried 15 per cent of the 
total foreign trade of the United States in 1921; since 
then the percentage has steadily declined until in 1928 
it totaled only 7 per cent. 

“The independent American owner, who in 1921 
carried 36 per cent of all American foreign trade, de- 
clined to 26 per cent in 1926 and rose again to 34 per 
cent during 1926-28.” 


WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT 


ENERAL JADWIN, chief of army engineers, is 

to be congratulated at least on the frankness of 
his report to the House committee on rivers and har- 
bors in which he recommends development of the intra- 
coastal waterway between the Cape Fear River, in 
North Carolina, and Charleston, South Carolina. The 
improvement of this gap in the system, he says, would 
provide a safe route for shallow-draft pleasure craft that 
are now, in moving between the north and Florida, sub- 
ject to danger and delay because of the necessity of 
making part of the voyage in the open ocean. We 
especially commend the general for not making any 
claim that the proposed improvement would redound to 
the benefit of the farmer in reduced rates. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with this situa- 
tion to know whether or not there is any commercial 
benefit expected from this waterway development. If 
there is, the report does not emphasize it, as might be 
expected if there were ground for such emphasis. So 
the problem is a little different from that presented by 
most inland waterway proposals. Generally, commercial 
advantage is the argument and the logical reply is that 
those who profit should pay for what they get, and the 
way in which they can pay is clear. There is ample 
opportunity for equalizing conditions brought ,about by 
such developments. But here is one that, apparently, 
rests entirely on the desire to make things more com- 
fortable for private yachtsmen and others who operate 
pleasure craft. 

--- Are we to continue our policy of waterway devel- 
pment to such an extent that any stretch of river or 
canal that might be used by somebody, if only for pleas- 
ure, is to be developed and maintained solely by drawing 
on the public treasury? The problem of making users of 
such waterways pay for the privilege in such cases is 
more difficult than when commerce is the consideration, 
but still it might be done, to some extent, by a system 
of tolls. The point is that this and all waterway pro- 
posals ought to be carefully considered, not merely as 
to whether they are possible from an engineering point 
of view and whether the waterways produced would be 
used by somebody, but as to who will use them and for 
what purpose, who will profit from their use, who will 
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suffer in consequence, and who ought logically to pay, if 
the development is undertaken. The nation usually 
pays. Why should it pay, for instance, for this particu- 
lar stretch of waterway? 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST- 


N the Chicago Tribune of July 1, in an article written 

by “Scrutator,” the Traffic World was twice quoted, 
or misquoted, once to the effect that it had stated edi- 
torially that, under present rate regulation, railroad in- 
itiative was disappearing and a system of trade territory 
bounding was being built up that operated like tariff 
walls between different sections, and, second, directly 
quoting us as follows: 

The business men of Chicago are not advocates of government 
ownership, but they are desperate. The railroads, able and desiring to 
serve these shippers in reaching important markets, of which they are 
deprived, are forbidden to do so. Perhaps these men are not to be 
blamed too much if, after failure of repeated efforts to convince the 
Commission of their needs and rights, they turn to an unregulated 
river and subsidize barges for relief. 

Scrutator’s article was, apparently, for the purpose 
of “boosting” waterway development and was headed: 
“Federal Rail Control Called Spur to Waterway Pleas.” 

Under date of July 3 we wrote to the editor of the 
Tribune to the effect that we recalled no editorial ex- 
pressions of the kind quoted, that the quotations did 
not represent our views, and that, if they were merely 
taken from what someone else had said in our columns 
it was not fair to attribute them to us. We asked that 
Scrutator cite the article or articles from which he had 
quoted. 

That was July 3 and the date on which this editorial 
page closed was July 12. No correction has appeared in 
the Tribune nor has our letter even been acknowledged 
by this journal, which calls itself “the world’s greatest 
newspaper.” 


O’FALLON CASE AND RATES 


E have read and listened to many views as to the 

effect the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the O’Fallon recapture case may have on freight 
rates. All seem to agree that no iricrease is to be looked 
for and that the most to be expected in this respect is 
that the railroads will use the decision as an argument 
to combat proposed decreases. 

The reasons why no attempt at increases is expected 
are various, but it is always pointed out that, even if the 
railroads think themselves entitled to higher rates under 
the decision, it does not follow that they will attempt 
to get them. There are competitive conditions among 
the railroads that might prevent this and then, too, it is 
not always wise to apply a higher rate that may be 
legally justified. What the traffic will bear is the true 
test, and there may be larger business and greater profit 
under a low rate than under a high one. 

But, so far as we have observed, those who discuss 
this matter have overlooked, or at least failed to men- 
tion, the one thing that still leaves in the hands of the 
Commission the power to keep the rate level where it is, 
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no matter how clear it may be that the railroads are 
entitled to a higher valuation and however insistent they 
may be on having that valuation promulgated so that 
their return, now supposed to be five and three-quarters 
per cent on their valuation, would be larger. That is the 
power of the Commission, under the law, to make the 
rate of adequate return what it thinks proper. 

The law fixed the adequate rate of return for the 
first year at six per cent and left it thereafter to the 
judgment of the Commission. That judgment has been 
represented by the figure five and three-quarters. If the 
valuation of the railroads were increased or anything else 
happened to cause the Commission to wish to do so, it 
could lower the rate to five or even four per cent—so 
that the measure of value is important only in connection 
with the percentage of return on that valuation that the 
Commission thinks the railroads ought to have. 

To be sure, if the Commission, in such a contin- 
gency, fixed the rate of adequate return at less than the 
present figure, that might be considered by the railroads 
ground for another suit on the theory that they were 
entitled to a greater return on their value—and the 
courts might sustain them. But that would be another 
story—and a long one. So, as we see it, the Commission 
will continue to have, at least for a long time, the power 
to control the level of rates. It has done so for some 
years, it may be remarked, in spite of the law, without 
even bothering to change the rate of return, the earnings 
of the railroads, as a whole, having been much less than 
the five and three-quarters per cent on their valuation, 
as fixed by the Commission, though the Commission 
itself fixed five and three-quarters per cent as the proper 
return. 

We think there need be no fear of anything like an 
immediate increase in rates on account of the O’Fallon 
decision, even if the Commission acts in good faith and 
carries out fully the idea of the Supreme Court that con- 
sideration must be given to reproduction cost in arriving 
at value. The benefits to the railroads will come, per- 
haps, in making decreases less likely and, certainly, with 
respect to the sums they must turn over to the govern- 
ment in accordance with the recapture provision of 
the law. 





TRANSPORTATION PAGEANT 


A great pageant, showing a century of progress in the 
transportation field—highway, waterway, railway and airway— 
is to be one of the features of Chicago’s 1933 centennial celebra- 
tion, it is announced by Rufus C. Dawes, president of the fair. 

According to the plan now being worked out, with Edward 
Hungerford, who was director of the Fair of the Iron Horse 
which the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad staged in 1927, acting 
in an advisory capacity, wagon and automobile manufacturers, 
airplane builders, and the railroads will combine in staging a 
great spectacle, peopled with characters costumed in the periods 
they represent from 100 years ago up to the present time. 


The Fair of the Iron Horse, which was staged in celebra- 
tion of the Baltimore and Ohio’s centenary, drew an attendance 
of 1,225,000 in the 23 days it was open. 

According to the tentative plan now being considered, the 
evolution of water transportation is to be shown in a great 
water pool in front of a grand stand seating 25,000 people. 

The plan also includes the laying down of several lines 
of railroad tracks, a mile or more in length, on which old and 
new locomotives and cars could be run under their own power. 
A modern railroad roundhouse with a turntable and an 
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aviation building with giant hangars are also included in th 
scheme. Other buildings would be erected for the immobj, 
parts of the railroad exhibit showing the development of ever 
form of automobile, railroad, aeronautical and marine appliang 

“The great science, or industry, of modern transport today 
divides itself into four main sections, each of them of lary 
importance and ramifications,” said Mr. Dawes in outlining th 
pageant plan. “These are the railway, the highway, the wate. 
way, and the airway. Taking these in that order, one coma 
first to the consideration of the railroad, which has reacho; 
its highest and greatest development right here in the Unity 
States. 

“Oddly enough, the history of the American railroad ru; 
almost coincident with that of the first 100 years of Chicagp, 
For in 1833 the first railroad in the United States was barel 
born. In England, where it first came into existence, it wa; 
only eight years old. The first steam locomotive to turn it 
wheels on American soil—the Stoubridge Lion—made its deby 
at Honesdale, Pennsylvania, August 8, 1829. . 

It is only fitting and proper, therefore, that Chicago; 
Century of Progress celebration should make a great living an 
dramatic pageant of the entire progress of the railroad durix 
the last 100 years. 

“Thus, alongside the crude wood-burning locomotives 
the railroads in the United States there should be equally cru& 
locomotives from, Europe and elsewhere; alongside of ov 
luxurious limited trains will be luxurious trains of England 
France, Germany, Italy and other forward looking railway 
nations of the world, 

“Along with the railroad was the development of highway 
transportation, and we are planning on showing a _ hundrej 
years of progress on this on a broad, circular roadway 1 
parallel the railroad tracks and extend out into the lake. 

“Here would be shown, first, stage coaches, conestoga ani 
other freight wagons, the private carriages, etc., of 100 yearn 
ago. Visitors will see the circuit judge and the circuit preacher, 
the Wells Fargo express and the pony express mail riders, al 
the hawkers and walkers who peopled the American highway 
beginning 100 years back. 

“Then would come, in due time and place, our latter-day 
renaissance of the American highway—in the automotir 
vehicle. Our visitors would see the first crude automobiles, 
gasoline, steam and electric-driven; cars which were steere 
by only one wheel; cars that one entered through the midd 
of the back seat. And, of course, in their due place in th 
procession, the modern types of automobiles, motor-busses, 
motor-trucks and the like. 

“Again, coincidentally, would be the waterway. The pictur 
being drawn being of the last 100 years only, there would k 
no effort to show Roman galleys and other ancient craft, but th 
pageant would start with the early steamboats of America, # 
well as replicas of the clipper ships and small ocean-going craft 
which carried America’s fame across the seven seas a hundre 
years or less ago. This also fits into the Century of Progress 
theme of our fair because of the fact that the first steambos 
in the United States—and that means anywhere—began to rl 
only 25 years prior to the founding of Chicago. 

“And so, in the water pageant we hope to show the fim 
steamboat across the Atlantic and, in model, the most moden 
type of liner. Stern-wheel Mississippi steamers and the high! 
efficient modern craft of the Great Lakes type will appear i 
this water parade, which, once again, by means of ingenious!’ 
constructed waterways, would parallel the parade of the hist 
road and the railroad, and would move in proper historia 
sequence with the wagons, the motor cars and the steam trail! 
of every sort, ‘ 

“In the airway exhibit would be shown the first type @ 
aeroplane developed by Langley and the Wright brothers! 
little more than a quarter of a century ago, and then the mo 
modern types, and, probably, the Spirit of Saint Louis. Dirigible 
and balloons would complete the picture.” 


















COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 
Frank L. Ostler, secretary of the Public Utilities Commissia! 
of Utah, has asked the Commission as to what is necessary 
permit members of state commissions or their counsel ! 
appear before the Federal body. In answer thereto, the Cot 
mission said: 










It is not deemed necessary that members or other officers of, 
or counsel for, state commissions should have been admitted to pra 
tice before appearing officially in particular proceedings for the sta! 
commission, or, if required by the state law, for citizens of 
state. The principle of comity will be observed in such m@ 
But if state commissioners or counsel desire to practice before 
Commission, in the usual sense of that word, and to represent 0 
unofficially, or beyond the scope of their official duties, they shoult 
present their applications for admission to practice under the ml# 
It is highly desirable in the interest of the Commission that qualfe! 
state commissioners and members of their staffs should become a4 
bers of the bar of the Commission, and thus lend their aid to 
eat ‘ - this Commission to raise the standard of prac 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





It was hot enough and noisy enough in 
the main hearing room of the Commission this 
week, as Virginians, from both the mother and 
daughter state, would testify, to remind one 
of the jeers that were loosed at the weather service in the first 
years of its existence. An early report ran that, when President 
Grant was out on one of his horseback rides, he came up with 
an old colored uncle who assented to the presidential opinion 
that it was a fine day, with a reservation. Uncle solemnly 
asserted that it would rain before 4 o’clock that day. He knew 
that, he said, because an ass in an adjoining field was braying 
in a peculiar way. Sure enough, it rained. Thereupon, the 
wit of the day observed, Grant established the weather bureau 
and put the jack in charge of it. 

A few years hence the Commission will be moved into one 
of the fine new buildings the government is erecting, at a cost 
to the taxpayers of something more than $50,000,000. Prac- 
titioners before the Commission hope, although they have not 
done anything about it, that the persons in charge of the quar- 
ters for the Commission will provide a hearing room that is 
not, as at present, right under the roof, fronting on a busy 
street from which noises ascend to make the hearing of testi- 
mony and arguments hard physical labor. It was so hot in the 
hearing room this week that some of the Virginians attending 
the hearing on the application of the Virginian for permission 
to connect itself with the New York Central by bridging the 
Kanawha looked like distant cousins of the zebra. The ma- 
hogany stain of the chairs was drawn out of the wood. The 
white and yellowish raiment of the Virginians was nicely striped 
by the stain for which the government had paid. 


Early Weather 
Bureau Jeers 





, The Department of Agriculture this week 
Lapse of Time put out another warning against the eating 
Glorifies Moses of imperfectly cooked pork, It was con- 
strained to that by a newspaper report from 
St. Louis about the death of the head of a family and the seri- 
ous illness of other members of his family following the eating 
of imperfectly cooked pork sausages. The department referred 
to the fact as another outbreak of trichinosis, the germ of which 
can be detected with a microscope, but not readily. The de- 
partment said that, while only a small percentage of hogs har- 
bored trichne, the fact that pork was so infested did not cause 
it to change its normal appearance. Therefore, the department, 
for years, has been calling on all persons to cook all pork 
thoroughly. 

Moses dealt with the matter radically. All pork he declared 
to be unclean—a decree that can readily be understood by people 
who recall that the homeland of the Hebrews is hot and fuel 
scarce, even were there an inclination to use it for pork-cooking 
under the hot sun of the Siniatic peninsula and adjacent lands. 
Mosaic meat inspection, established probably 2,700 years before 
United States meat inspection, is still the best, though it may 
result in the discarding of animal flesh fit for food. It will not 
tolerate the use of the flesh of an animal the lung of which was 
ever pierced, even if the animal achieved a perfect recovery. 
Only the flesh of animals, other than the hog, that had perfect 
lungs may be eaten by an orthodox follower of the Mosaic law. 
As to the gill-breathing animals, the orthodox follower of Moses 
may eat it only if he or a member of the priesthood has seen 
to the death of such an animal. Few sanitary engineers know 
more than Moses knew or suspected about disease causes or 
the disinclination of many to take precautions against disease, 
even if Moses, himself, did not do all the work on the sanitary 
code his strict followers observe, for health’s sake. 





Antidotes for social poisons, it is believed, 
are being developed more rapidly in this coun- 
try than on any other area on earth. Russia 
and Italy may think they are going faster toward 
& worth-while terminus, but, unconsciously, it is believed, more 
Teal progress is being made in the United States. The Ameri- 
Can progress is founded on enlightened selfishness. There is 
hardly a big corporation that does not subscribe to the doctrine 
that a heavy labor turn-over is evidence of preventable waste. 
The superintendent who finds it necessary to make changes 
in his force is under suspicion of two sorts. The first is that 
he is not a goood picker. The second is that, if he is a good 


Socialization 
of Industry 
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picker, he is not enough of a diplomat to handle good personnel. 
Either being true, he is under par in efficiency rating. 

Going along with that idea of waste prevention is the 
thought that it would be good to have employes interested as 
proprietors. In a number of big corporations, employes, in 
addition to accumulating the right to a pension, are permitted 
to buy stock, below the market price, in proportion to their 
salaries. In that way there is a recognition that there may be 
an increment resulting from the smooth working of the organ- 
ization that might be shared by the men who, in theory, if not 
in fact, helped in its creation. 

Some of the railroads are doing a good deal of work looking 
to the linking of their employes to them by ties other than the 
pay envelope. For instance, the Illinois Central, through its 
employe magazine, builds up an esprit de corps by taking note 
of the fact, whenever possible, that John Murphy, for instance, 
is of the third generation of Murphys who have been on the 
staff of the railroad company, and that there are two more gen- 
erations of Murphys likely to be represented. 

Some day, however, some member of a legislative body will 
carry through to enactment an idea that a corporation can be 
organized, the capital of which shall be in dollars and service 
to be performed, the money and service to be furnished, in 
part, right away, and the rest on the installment plan, with 
opportunity to future members of the staff to become both 
stockholders and employes, holdings to be proportioned to earn- 
ings and possibly length of service. In the case of corporations 
having both pension and stock sales plane, the industry makes 
provision for the men engaged in it to the end of their days 
and also affords a method for distributing increment to such 
of the employes who have grit enough to save some of their pay. 

The point with regard to the American methods for han- 
dling the questions involved is that the men directly concerned 
are the ones making provision for their own future. Nothing 
is being handed to them by the government, which, when it 
undertakes to make provision for the future, usually robs Peter 
to pay Paul, instead of enacting laws that wili foster the desire 
of both Peter and Paul to be self-supporting at all times. 





Last year the folks who chase the 
more or less celebrated railway dollar 
around with a view to taking nips out 
of it were less successful than in any 
other one of the last four years. In 1926, 19 per cent of every 
dollar of the operating revenue remained in the hands of the 
owners of the railroads as net railway operating income. That 
was better than in 1925, when only 18,3 per cent of each dollar 
was ear-marked as net railway operating income. In 1927 the 
hunted dollar was so closely chased that there was only 17.4 
per cent left of it to be marked net railway operating income. 
Of course, the dollar being on the hundred basis, the per cents 
heretofore stated may be stated as cents with the same degree 
of accuracy. The Bureau of Railway Economics, which special- 
izes in the matter of adventures encountered by the railroad 
revenue dollar, lists seven causes for the diminution of it: 
Labor; locomotive fuel; materials, supplies and miscellaneous; 
loss and damage, injuries to persons, and insurance; deprecia- 
tion and retirements; taxes; and hire of equipment and joint 
facility net rentals. Four of those items decreased in 1928 in 
comparison with 1927, one remained stationary (depreciation), 
and two emulated the successful sky rocket, though not so 
aa as to convert the statisticians into exclamation 
points. 

Wages fell from 43.9 to 43 cents; locomotive fuel from 6.3 
to 5.8 cents; materials, supplies, and miscellaneous, from 1.6 
to 1.5. Taxes went up from 6.1 to 6.4 cents, or per cent, 
as one wills, and hire of equipment and joint facility net rentals, 
from 1.9 to 2 cents, The total, in 1928 was 80.8 per cent or 
cents, while in 1927 what was left was only 17.2 cents or per 
cent. The figures herein used were published in a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, known as File 2902, dated 
July 5. 


Disposition of Railway 
Operating Revenues 





Everybody who has ever iearned any- 
thing about magazine-making, the illustrat- 
ing of fashions for women, and the build- 
ing of threshing machines, knows that 
Christmas stories are written and illustrated in August, fall 
fashions are created in the winter, and the builders of threshing 
machines for use in July and August are busiest in the Christ- 
mas holidays. That may explain why the Department of Agri- 
culture early in July put out a bulletin about Christmas holly. 
It was through no desire to make a bid for the honor of having 
one of the best comic strips in existence. The bulletin, under 
the heading, Christmas Holly Deterioration in Transit and Stor- 
age, says: 


Talking About 
Christmas in July 


Cut branch holly, or holly made into wreaths for Christmas deco- 
ration, is not injured by such freezing as is likely to occur in transit 
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in the opinion of workers in the office of horticultural crops and 
diseases, bureau of plant industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This opinion is based on the results of preliminary investigations 
made during the past winter. Frequent complaints have been re- 
ceived of brownish discoloration of the leaves of both branch and 
wreath holly on arrival at the market centers. Apparently this con- 
dition is usually attributed to freezing injury, but experimental lots 
that were frozen and held for twenty-four hours at temperatures 
ranging from zero to ten degrees below showed no apparent deteriora- 
tion as a result of this treatment. Discoloration of the leaves was 
evident, however, when cut holly was held at temperatures of 80 
degrees F. or above for twenty-four hours, and was commonly found 
after longer intervals at temperatures as low as 50 degrees F. From 
the results of this preliminary work, it would seem that this brown 
discoloration of the leaves is probably caused by high temperatures. 
The investigation is being continued.—A. E. H. 


WHEAT PRICES AND FREIGHT RATES 


The view that the farmer pays the freight rates on his prod- 
ucts is attacked by the Railway Age in an editorial in its cur- 
rent issue, in which it declares that this belief “is one of the 
greatest economic hoaxes of the age,” and that it “probably has 
been responsible for more anti-railway agitation than any other 
single cause.” Developments that have occurred since the gen- 
eral reduction of export rates on wheat was announced on May 
2 are cited as affording one strong piece of evidence that, when 
freight rates on farm products are reduced, the usual result is 
not to increase the price received for them by the farmer, but 
to reduce the price paid by the consumer. 

“The reductions in the rates on export wheat made by the 
railways on May 29 constituted one of the most interesting and 
important experiments in rate-making ever made in this coun- 
try,” says the Railway Age. “For many years there has been 
controversy over the question of whether the farmer or the 
consumer pays the freight rates on farm products. 

“There was a large accumulation of wheat in the elevators 
and also on the farms in this country last spring. Spokesmen 
of the western farmers urged the railways to reduce rates on 
export wheat to move this accumulation out before the new 
crop came to market, and to enable farmers to get a higher price 
for wheat than they would otherwise receive. Finally the na- 
tional administration, through the Secretary of Agriculture, made 
a direct appeal to the railways for a voluntary reduction of rates 
to meet the emergency which was claimed to exist. 

“The first announcement that the reductions would be made 
appeared in the newspapers on May 2. In effect, all the reduc- 
tions from the principal wheat growing sections to the various 
ocean ports were equivalent to the 11% cent reduction made 
from the Missouri River to the Gulf. 

“The mere announcement of the proposed reductions was 
followed quickly by a decline in the price of wheat throughout 
the world, In the week ended April 27 the price of May wheat 
on the Chicago market ranged from 111 to 114% cents; in the 
week ended May 11 the range was 102% to 110, and in the week 
ended June 1 it was from 93% to 1003. July wheat, in the week 
ended April 27, ranged on the Chicago market from 115% to 
119%, and in the week ended June 1, from 96 to 103%. There 
were corresponding declines on the Liverpool market. The 
range at Liverpool for May wheat in the week ended April 27 
was 120% to 123. The price steadily declined until, during the 
week ended June 1, it was 111% to 112%. The range for July 
wheat in the week ended April 27 on the Liverpool market was 
126% to 1285. In the week ended June 1 it was 110% to 115%. 
The declines on both the Chicago and Liverpool markets ranged 
from 9% cents to 11% cents, and were thus almost equivalent 
to the reduction of 11144 cents made by the railways. 

“There have subsequently been advances in the price of 
wheat at both Chicago and Liverpool; but as the price of wheat 
declined in May approximately the amount of the reduction in 
freight rates, it seems a reasonable presumption that it would 
not have declined in May as it did if the freight rates had not 
been reduced, and that it would recently have increased as much 
as it has. In that case, American wheat producers and dealers 
would now be receiving prices approximately 11% cents per 
100 pounds more for wheat than they actually are receiving, and 
the railways would be receiving as much revenue for the trans- 
portation of wheat as if the rates had not been reduced. 


“If these facts tend to prove anything clearly, it is that the 
consumer, and not the farmer, pays the freight rate on export 
wheat, and the result of a reduction in the rate is to benefit 
foreign consumers at the expense of American railways. 


“Does the consumer pay the freight rates on other farm 
products? In the long run, and, generally speaking, he does. 
The widespread belief that a general reduction of freight rates 
on farm products would increase the prices received by the farm- 
ers for their products is one of the greatest economic hoaxes 
of the age. Probably it has been responsible for more anti- 
railway agitation than any other single cause. If the experi- 
mental emergency reduction of rates on export wheat will help 
to destroy it the reduction will be worth all it is costing the 
railways.” 
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SUPPORT OF DEPRESSED INDUSTRY 


(Railroad Data) 


The ultimate effect of the Hoch-Smith resolution is to place 
the burden of supporting depressed industries upon more pros. 
perous business and upon the railroads. This is the contention 
of Charles C. Paulding, vice-president, New York Central Lines, 
in a recent analysis of this subject in The Magazine of Business, 

The resolution requires the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion to make a thorough investigation of the rate structure of 
the common carriers subject to the interstate commerce act, 
and further directs the Commission to effect “such lawful 
changes” in the rate structure as will promote the freedom of 
movement of the products of agriculture affected by depression, 

After discussing this investigation and the progress made 
so far by the Commission in its conduct, Mr. Paulding continues, 
in part: 

“The scope of the resolution is not, in judgment of the Com. 
mission, confined to the particular matters which are being 
investigated, and this is most important. Since its passage the 
Commission has specifically referred to it in 71 reported cases, 
and a member of the Commission said, on February 1, 1929: 
‘Since its passage all of our rate cases have been decided in 
the atmosphere created by the resolution. It is immaterial 
whether we mention the resolution in a particular report or not. 
It operates in every case which is brought before us. It is 
utterly incorrect to assume that the resolution was considered 
by us only in those cases in which we specifically mentioned it, 
or only in the larger proceedings conducted expressly under it’ 


Most Sweeping Rate Déclaration 


“The resolution, therefore, may fairly be considered the 
most sweeping and the most comprehensive declaration by 
Congress relating to common-carrier rates which has been en- 
acted by that body. 

“As a result of the passage of the resolution and its con- 
sideration by the Commission, reductions have been made in 
many cases, it being considered by the Commission that the 
resolution affects all rates on all articles transported. As is 
always the case in a rate reduction, the effect of the reduction 
is felt on other rates in necessitating adjustments of others to 
balance properly the rate structure, ‘Adjustments’ is a polite 
word for reductions. 


Reduced Rates No Panacea 


“The economic fallacy of the Hoch-Smith resolution is the 
apparent assumption that a depression in business can be cured 
by a reduction in freight rates. Reasonable rates are never the 
cause of a business depression, although such a depression might 
be caused by too low freight rates. If freight rates were too 
low, the earnings of the railroads would be insufficient to give 
the service necessary, and the business of the country would 
be on an unsteady basis. 

“Neither can low freight rates create a market where none 
exists. If a market does not exist it could not be created even 
by moving commodities from one section of the country to an- 
other for nothing, because the freight rate has an exceedingly 
small influence upon the price of a commodity and none what: 
ever upon the demand for the commodity. 

“The railroads of the country are the first to feel a business 
slump and they are anxious, of course, to avoid any such calam- 
ty. They do not believe that a reduction of a few cents a hun- 
dred pounds in the rates charged by them has any effect on 
business in general. Its only effect is to reduce their own reve 
nues and perhaps add something to the profits of the sellers 
of the commodities. The ultimate effect of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution is, of course, to place the burden of supporting de 
pressed industries upon more prosperous business and upon the 
railroads. 

“The ultimate effect of the resolution cannot, at this time, 
be accurately forecast. Up to this time, with one exception, its 
application has led, generally speaking, to rate reductions. 
It has been generally recognized as a theoretical proposition 
that if-rates on products of agriculture are to be placed upon 
the lowest possible basis, as required by the resolution, rates 
on high-class commodities must be raised in order that the 
proper level of return may be maintained.” 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Total compensation of $241,235,474 was paid by Class I rail 
roads to their employes in April, an increase of 4.9 per cent as 
compared with the compensation paid in April, 1928, according 
to statistics compiled from carrier reports by the bureau of 
statistics of the Commission. The number of employes a3 0 
the middle of April was 1,665,600, an increase of forty-two one 
hundredths of one per cent as compared with the number for 
April, 1928. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





ARTIFICIAL STONE RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made by division 3 in No. 21302, Ornamental Stone 
Co. vs. Southern et al., as to the rates charged on artificial 
stone, from Charlotte, N. C., to destinations in South Carolina. 
The rates were also found unduly prejudicial, both findings be- 
ing that the rates charged were violative of the mandate of the 
law to the extent they exceeded rates made on an unpublished 
scale used by the Southern in naming commodity rates on arti- 
ficial stone from Richmond, Va., to the South Carolina destina- 
tions to which the complainant shipped or desired to ship. The 
report carries the scale used by the Southern in making rates 
from Richmond to South Carolina and to the basis of which 
reparation is to be made. That scale was used in naming com- 
modity rates from Charlotte from and after June 11, 1927. 

The case is interesting because the defendants challenged 
the propriety of rule III (g) of the Commission’s rules of prac- 
tice. That rule provides that the matter forming the subject 
of an informal complaint for the recovery of damages which 
cannot be disposed of informally may be resubmitted as a formal 
complaint within six months after-the date of mailing a notice 
to the complainant that the informal complaint cannot be dis- 
posed of informally. The carriers took the position, said the 
Commission, that immediately upon the closing of the informal 
file the statute operated and extinguished all right to reparation 
on shipments made more than two years before. 

“There is no merit in this contention,” says the report. “The 
relief sought in the formal complaint is precisely that previously 
sought in the informal complaint, and our action in permitting 
the filing of a formal complaint within a stated period, notwith- 
standing the lapse of more than two years from the date or 
dates of movement, is no more than the equivalent of a re- 
opening of the same complaint.” 


INTERMEDIATE RULE ON CASTINGS 

The Commission, by division 5, in a report written by 
Commissioner Farrell, has dismissed No. 20311, George M. 
Clark & Co. Division, American Stove Co. vs. Big Four, opinion 
No. 14706, 155 I. C. C. 727-29, finding applicable a rate of 17.5 
cents imposed on 42 carloads of iron castings, shipped from 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Harvey, Ill, in the spring of 1924. The 
complaint alleged the imposition of overcharges. It contended 
that the applicable rate was 13 cents. The 13-cent rate was 
applicable from Bloomington, Ill., to Chicago and Harvey, Ill. 

Applicability of the 13-cent Bloomington-Chicago rate to 
traffic from Indianapolis to’'Harvey was claimed under an inter- 
mediate application rule in the Boyd tariff establishing that 
rate. Under that contention, according to Mr. Farrell’s recital 
of facts, traffic from Bloomington for Chicago could have 
moved over a route of some 360 miles instead of over a direct 
route of less than 200 miles. Only over the long, indirect 
route, would Indianapolis be intermediate between Blooming- 
ton and Chicago. As Mr. Farrell read the tariffs, the Bloom- 
ington-Chicago rate could not be made to apply over the long 
Toute through Indianapolis. He pointed out that among other 
things militating against the contention of the complainant, 
was the fact that the Boyd tariff showed no routing via the Big 
Four and Illinois Central in. connection with the 13-cent Bloom- 
ington-Chicago rate. In support of his conclusion that the 
13-cent rate was not applicable over the route but that the 
17.5-cent rate was applicable, Mr. Farrell cited Standard Oi) 
Co. vs. Santa Fe, 113 I. C. C. 597, and 139 I. C. C. 297, the 
case in which the Commission disposed of similar claims of 
overcharges roughly estimated to run more than $4,000,000. 


L. Cc. L. PEANUT RATINGS 
No. 20634, Tom Huston Peanut Co. vs, Southern et al. By 
division 2. Complainant dismissed. Less-than-carload ratings, 
in southern and western territories, on salted peanuts, in cans 
or cartons, in barrels or boxes, not unreasonable. 


COTTON BALE COVERING 
_No. 21029, Mutual Cotton & Oil Co. vs, Santa Fe et al. By 
division 2. Rate on jute cotton bale covering, carloads, Norfolk, 
Va., to Phoenix, Ariz., between August 21 and November 24, 1925, 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $1.63. Reparation of 
$362.71, with interest, awarded. 


ENOUGH FRUIT LINES 


The Commission, by division 4, in finance No. 7028, proposed 
construction by Sacramento Northern, has denied the applica- 
tion of the carrier mentioned, to construct an extension, 7.75 
miles long, of its Holland line, in Yolo and Sacramento counties, 
California. The extension would have cost about $1,062,216, 
forty per cent of the cost being represented by disbursements 
for two drawbridges over Sutter Slough and Steamboat Slough. 

The proposal was a plan by the Western Pacific, through the 
Sacramento Northern, to bring its rails into closer proximity to 
the orchards and truck farms on the Walnut Grove bracnh of 
the Southern Pacific. The last mentioned carrier opposed the 
grant of a certificate of public convenience and necessity. The 
Commission said that about 80 per cent of the outbound traffic 
and about 75 per cent of all the traffic it was estimated would be 
carried by the proposed extension would be diverted from the 
Southern Pacifie’s Walnut Grove branch. 

According to the report the chief purposes of the proposed 
line were to increase the traffic and revenues of the applicant 
and the Western Pacific, its parent line. The Southern Pacific 
would not admit that the Western Pacific would obtain as much 
traffic as was estimated, but it estimated that its revenues would 
be diminished from $774,042 to $462,410 and that the system 
profit from its Walnut Grove branch would be cut from $94,407 
to a deficit of $43,758. 

An additional capital expenditure of $1,000,000, the report 
said, was not warranted by the showing of savings that would 
be achieved by the shippers by reason of the shorter truck 
hauls that would be required to reach the proposed railroad. 
That a strengthening of the Western Pacific would promote 
its ability to operate efficiently, and would thus be in the public 
interest, the report said, might be conceded. But it said that 
when an attempt was made to find a public benefit commensu- 
rate with the estimated additional transportation cost, about 
$2 per ton, there was nothing in the record to show than any 
such amount per ton could be saved to the farmers, in transpor- 
tation, by reason of the more direct facilities offered to those 
who were situated near the proposed extension. 


CORPUS CHRISTI COTTON 

The Commission has amended its order of May 23, 1929, in 
No. 20233, Nueces County Navigation District No. 1 vs. Abilene 
& Southern et al., so as to bring it within the scope of the 
complaint. The order as drawn required the carriers to make 
rates on cotton and cotton linters from all points in Texas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Arkansas, to Corpus Christi, Tex., 
for export and coastwise, no higher than those contemporane- 
ously maintained on like traffic from the same points of origin 
to other Texas ports for like distances. 

As amended the order requires the carriers to make rates 
on the basis indicated only from points carried in Fonda’s I. C. C. 
Nos. 135 and 166 and Johanson’s I. C. C. 1917, which were the 
points of origin covered by the complaint. The Commission, 
in its recitals in the amended order, said that the original order 
was broader in scope than the complaint, hence this change. 
The amended order requires tariffs to be filed on statutory 
notice so the rates will be effective not later than August 26. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 22373, National Brick Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Agni 
Motor Fuel Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 18864, Maloney ‘Tank Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Petition for reconsideration, reargument, or rehear- 
ing filed by defendants, Santa Fe and Panhandle and Santa Fe, 
denied. 

No. 17713, Edward Nordman, Commissioner of Markets of 
State of Wisconsin, vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., and No. 18281, 
Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Defend- 
ants’ petitions for postponement of effective date of order and 
for reargument and reconsideration, denied. 

No. 22285, King Powder Co. et al. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio 
et al. Eaton, Rhodes & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22319, R. J. Porter et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Shell Petro- 
leum Corp. permitted to intervene. . 

No. 22293, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., American Maize Products Co., and 
J. C. Hubinger Bros. Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 18846, Magnolia Petroleum Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island 
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& Gulf et al. Defendants’ petition, dated June 6, 1929, for 
reconsideration of the proceedings on present record, and for 
modification of conclusions therein as reported in 151 I. C. C. 
795, denied. 

No. 19413, East Rochester Association vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. Defendants’ petition dated May 23, 1929, for modification 
of order, denied. 

No. 19150, All-Metal Snow Fence Co. et al. vs. Ahnapee & 
Western et al. Effective date of order of April 8, 1929, in this 
proceeding, as subsequently modified, has been further post- 
poned until August 24, 1929. 

Upon complainants’ request the Commission has dismissed 
No. 15641, Walter S. Dickey et al. vs. Kansas City, Clinton & 
Springfield et al.; No. 18807, Menasha Wooden Ware Co. vs. 
Ann Arbor et al.; No. 20827, Ohio River Sand & Gravel Co. vs. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al.; No. 21273, Webster & Hull 
vs. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; No. 21932, Globe Forge 
and Foundries, Inc., vs. Wheeling & Lake Erie et al.; No. 22015, 
Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co., Inc., successors to Thompson 
Lumber Co., Inc,, vs. Canadian Pacific Car and Passenger Trans- 
fer Co., Ltd., et al.; No. 22031, Jackson Traffic Bureau, for Bea- 
cham Supply Co., vs. Erie et al.; No. 22043, Kaw Valley Potato 
Growers’ and Shippers’ Traffic Association vs. Santa Fe et al.; 
No. 22070, A. C. Spark Plug Co, vs. Rock Island et al.; No. 22103 
(Sub. 1), Paper Makers’ Chemical Corp. vs. Bangor & Aroostook 
et al.; No. 22106, Mann Boyd and Mann Live Stock Commission 
Co. vs. Texas & Pacific et al.; No. 22127, W. T. Grant Co., Inc., 
vs, New York Central et al., and No. 22157, United States Pot- 
ters’ Association et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 

No. 19812, Woodward & Son vs. Southern et al. Proceeding 
reopened for reconsideration upon record heretofore made. 

No. 20938, Florida Warehouse & Forwarding Co. et al. vs. 
Seaboard Air Line et al. Complaint dismissed, same having 
been satisfied. 

No. 20673, Maritime Contracting Corp. vs, Baltimore & Ohio 


et al. Complaint dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No, 22373, National Brick Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Lake 
View Brick Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22145, Consolidated Paper Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Eddy 


Paper Corp. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22184, State Cement Commission (of South Dakota) vs. 
Santa Fe et al. Iola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 22379, Southern Association of Stove Manufacturers et 
al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. Montgomery Ward & Co. per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 22208, Mobile Chamber of Commerce vs. Guif & Ship 
Island et al. Mississippi Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 19919, Waste Material Dealers’ Association of Arkansas 
et al. vs. Rock Island et al. Petition, dated June 15, 1929, filed 
therein by complainants, praying for rehearing upon and re- 
consideration of question of reparation in connection with ques- 
tion of lawful rates and carload minimum weights for applica- 
tion to interstate transportation of commodities involved, upon 
which latter question said proceeding has been reopened for 
further hearing by order entered on May 6, 1929, has been de- 
nied, in so far as it seeks entry of a further order reopening 
said proceeding for further hearing upon said question of rep- 
aration. 

No. 17272 (and Sub. No. 1 and 2), Procter & Gamble Co. 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., and No. 17338, Charles Boldt Glass 
Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. The orders entered in these 
proceedings on April 5, 1929, and which provide for establish- 
ment of rates prescribed therein on or before July 10, 1929, 
have been modified so as to require establishment of rates pre- 
scribed in said report and orders only over lines having direct 
routes from point of origin to destination. 

No. 20851, Milke Palmisano vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., 
No. 17128, Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et 
al., No. 17632, Harry J. Lewis Co. et al. vs. Norfolk Southern 
et al, and I. & S. No. 2521, potatoes from southeastern and 
Carolina territories to northern and western points. Proceed- 
ings reopened for further hearing, at such times and places as 
Commission shall hereafter designate, upon question of lawful 
rates on potatoes, in carloads, from and to the points therein 
embraced. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 7708. Fonda, Johnstown & Gleversville Railroad Co. 
asks authority to abandon a portion of its steam railroad extending 
from Broadalbin Junction to Northville, N. Y., approximately 12 
miles. Approximately 7 miles of the 12 miles of line have been con- 
demned and acquired by the Board of Hudson River Regulating Dis- 
trict in connection with the construction of a reservoir. The applicant 
says relocation would be necessary for future operation and that 


because of the cost that would be unsound and improvident. In ad- 
dition the line has been operated at a loss, according to the application. 
Finance No. 7709. Joint petition of Mountain States Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. and the Miles City-Broadus Telephone Co. for ap- 
proval of acquisition by former of property of latter in Custer and 
Powder River counties, Montana. 
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Finance No. 7710. Joint petition of New York Telephone Co, ang 
Our Own Telephone Co. for approval of acquisition by former of 
property of latter in Madison and Onondaga counties, New York, 

Finance No. 7703. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rajj. 
road Co. asks authority to extend its line one mile in Lewis county. 
Wash., to provide a connection for interchange of traffic betwee, 
applicant’s railroad and the railroad of the Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cas. 
cade Railway Co. : 

Finance No. 7704. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rajj. 
road Co. asks authority to abandon about 5 miles of single track 
railroad between Eagle and Troy Center, Wis., because revenues 
from operation are insufficient to pay out-of-pocket expenses of main. 
taining and operating line. Eagle and Troy Center will still be serveg 
by applicant. 

Finance No. 7705. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Raj). 
road Co. asks authority to abandon about 6 miles of single track rajj. 
road extending from Worthington to Farley, Ia., because revenues 
from operation are insufficient to pay out-of-pocket expenses of main- 
taining and operating line. Worthington will still be served by ap. 
plicant and Farley by the Illinois Central. 

Finance No. 7696. New York, Ontario & Western Railway (Co, 
asks authority to issue $660,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust gold 
certificates to be sold at competitive bidding, to provide for not ex. 
ceeding 75 per cent of the cost of 10 locomotives. 

Finance No. 7697. Lime Rock Railroad Co. asks authority to ex. 
teend the maturity of $400,000 of first mortgage bonds from July 1, 
1929, to February 1, 1940, and to increase the interest rate from 4 to 
5 per cent. 

Finance No. 7698. Elizabeth Southern Railway asks authority 
to construct and operate a line of railroad from Elizabeth to Kinder, 
in Allen parish, La., approximately 30 miles, and to issue and sgelj 
5,000 shares of capital stock of no par value but with a definitive 
sale price of $100 a share, to finance the construction. The territory 
to be served by the proposed railway contains in excess of 400,000,000 
feet of saw timber, pine and hardwaad, and timber suitable for pulp 
wood and for manufacture of paper; naval stores, and land that can 
be developed for agricultural purposes, according to the applicant. 

Finance No. 7700. Mayo & Cook’s Hammock Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue 500 shares of common stock of no-par value but 
which is to be disposed of on the basis of $100 a share, and $150,000 
of 7 per cent first mortgage bonds, in connection with constructing 
and equipping a new line from Mayo to Cook’s Hammock, Fila. 

Finance No. 7701. Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad Co. 
asks authority to issue $524,000 of 4% per cent first mortgage gold 
bonds to reimburse its treasury. . 

Finance No. 7702. Broward County Port Authority, of Port 
Everglades, Fla., asks authority to construct a line 3% miles long 
between a deep water harbor at Lake Mabel, Fla., about 2 miles 
south of Fort Lauderdale, and points of connection with the Florida 
East Coast and Seaboard All Florida. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7632, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. of the telephone 
properties of E. M. Warfield, doing business as the Home Telephone 
Exchange, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7672, authorizing the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. to issue $240,000 of promissory notes 
payable to the order of the Baldwin Locomotive Works in connection 
with the procurement of four passenger locomotives, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7598, authorizing the Red 
River & Gulf Railroad to abandon (a) its line of railroad extending 
from Louisiana Junction to Concrete Hill, in Rapides parish, La., (b) 
operation under trackage rights over a line of railroad extending 
from Concrete Hill to Bolton, in Rapides parish, La., and (c) opera- 
tion under trackage rights over a line of railroad extending from 
Cocodrie to Meridian, in Evangeline parish, La., approved. 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 7488 (1) authorizing the 
Santa Fe, San Juan & Northern Railroad (a) to operate an existing 
line of railroad, (b) to construct an extension thereto, and (c) to 
operate under trackage rights over the Santa Fe Northwestern Rail- 
way, all in Sandoval county, N. Mex.; and (2) denying request for 
permission to retain excess earnings, approved. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC EXTENSION 


The Northern Pacific has filed an application (Finance No. 
7707) with the Commission asking for authority to construct a 
24-mile branch line in eastern Montana. The line will extend 
from a connection with a new Northern Pacific branch line 
near Woodrow, Mont., northerly in the direction of Bloomfield. 
The proposed construction lies in Dawson county. 

According to Charles Donnelly, president, the proposal in- 
volves an expenditure of $750,000. In June, 1928, the Northern 
Pacific completed a 62-mile branch line in the Redwater Valley 
of eastern Montana extending from Glendive through Circle to 
Brockway. This construction, which cost $2,500,000, opened 
to transportation 1,000,000 acres of agricultural lands. The 
construction now proposed is a further development step in the 
same territory. 

“The line will run through a productive agricultural coun- 
try which is capable of largely increased production and which 
at present is adequately served by no railway,” according to 
the application. “Settlers in the territory now have to haul 
their products and supplies excessive distances by wagon road, 
which is a heavy burden and prevents the proper development 
of the territory.” 


CONTAINER FREIGHT SERVICE 

Announcement is made by L. P. Noyes, Cleveland district 
manager of the Container Freight Forwarding Company, of the 
extension of its service into Pittsburgh, Pa. The service noW 
extends into Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Pittsburgh. 
Announcement is also made of the taking over of the Cleveland 
business of the National Carloading Corporation by the Cot 
tainer Freight. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





GRAIN RULES O. K. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Attorney-Examiner Disque has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 21529, Board of Trade of Chicago vs. Santa Fe et al., on 
a finding that the demurrage rule and reconsignment charge 
on grain and related commodities held on track in the Chicago 
district for inspection, reinspection, or appeal, are not unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial. 


EAST YORK, PA., COAL DIVISION 


Attorney-Examiner George M. Curtis, in No. 21706, Western 
Maryland vs. Maryland & Pennsylvania et al., has recommended 
that the Commission find that the just, reasonable and equitable 
divisions out of the joint rates on soft coal and coke, from 
originating points on the Western Maryland and its lateral 
connections applicable over the Western Maryland to East York, 
Pa., will be 25 cents per long ton on coal and 25 cents per net 
ton on coke for the Maryland & Pennsylvania. The divisions 
recommended are the ones Curtis recommends to be paid out 
of the joint rates established February 1, 1929. 

Complaint was brought by the Western Maryland against 
the Maryland & Pennsylvania because the latter retained a 
division of 44 cents out of the revenues collected by it on de- 
liveries of coal and coke originating on the Western Maryland, 
to industries on the rails of the Pennsylvania & Maryland. The 
two roads were unable to agree upon divisions when, following 
York Manufacturers’ Association vs. P. R, R. Co., 107 I. C. C. 


; 219, reciprocal switching was established at York, Pa., and 


direct joint rates from mines on the Western Maryland to des- 
tinations on the Maryland & Pennsylvania were established 
with the Pennsylvania as the bridge connection between the 
disputants in this case. Prior to that time there were joint 
rates between the origin and destination points involved, but 
the Pennsylvania was given a haul between Cumberland, Md., 
and York, Pa., whereas now the Western Maryland hauls the 
coal it originates, destined to East York, over its own rails to 
York. Out of the joint rates over the old through route, Curtis 
said the Maryland & Pennsylvania received a division of 25 
cents per ton on coal and coke, for its switching service from 
York to East York. Curtis said there was nothing in the record 
about the financial needs of the Maryland & Pennsylvania requir- 
oe any greater consideration than those of the other parties in 
e case, 


COAL GROUP DISRUPTION 


Disruption of the Buffalo destination coal group so as to 
give the Warren, Pa., division of it lower rates is proposed by 
Examiner Arthur Kettler in No. 17745, National Petroleum As- 
Sociation et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., on further hearing. 
Kettler proposes that the Commission shall find unreasonable 
for the future the present rate of $2.24 per net ton from mines 
in the Pittsburgh district on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie, and Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh over the 
shortest established routes in connection with the Brie and 
New York Central via Falconer Junction, N. Y., to Warren and 
other destinations in Pennsylvania grouped therewith, to the 
extent it may exceed $2.05. He said the Commission should 
further find that the rates assailed were not unduly prejudicial 
and were not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful in the past. 
The complaint also attacked the rates as unreasonable in the 
past. The complainants and a number of interveners asked for 
reparation. 

In the original report, 126 I. C. C. 11, division 4 found the 
rates had not been shown to have been or to be unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. The examiner said that in reaching that 
conclusion the division gave consideration to, among other things, 
the long-continued existence of the Buffalo group; to the fact 
that the oil refineries were located at several points in the Buf- 
falo group outside of as well as within the Warren district in 
Which the oil industry predominated; to the fact that various 
commodities were manufactured in the Warren district which 
Were also manufactured at other points in the Buffalo group; 
and applied the principle that groups of long-standing should 
hot be disrupted unless the party seeking such action was 
actually damaged by the discrimination resulting from the group 
adjustment, and unless substantial justice required it. 

Kettler said that while that principle had been applied in 
Many cases, it had essential application in cases where pro- 


. 


ducers who had had long-continued grouping with more distant 
producers in connection with the rates to the destinations to 
which they shipped, sought rates based upon the shorter hauls 
from their points of production, and particularly where the more 
distant producers opposed the establishment of such rates. 

“Upon further consideration,” said Kettler, “the Commission 
should find that this principle has not absolute application in 
every case in which a division of a group of destinations is 
sought and that the true principle there applicable is that re- 
ceivers of traffic are entitled to maximum reasonable rates based 
upon the hauls or average haul to each destination or the 
average haul to destinations in an industrial district or com- 
munity, unless it appears that the establishment of such rates 
would be unduly prejudicial to more distant destinations or 
will result in actual damage to receivers of traffic at these 
destinations. Receivers of traffic at destinations in the Buffalo 
group other than those in the Warren district, have not inter- 
vened in this proceeding. In connection with rates on coke, 
Warren is included in a group having lower rates than the 
Buffalo group. It does not appear that a similar division of the 
group maintained in connection with rates on coal would sub- 
ject shippers outside of the Warren district to an undue disad- 
vantage.” 

Prior to 1917, the examiner said, the fuel used in the War- 
yen district was principally natural gas and the movement of 
coal was inconsiderable. Depletion of the gas supply, Kettler 
said, caused manufacturers, including the refiners of petroleum, 
complainants in this case, to use coal almost entirely. 

Having concluded that Warren might be given rates differ- 
ing from the present adjustment, Kettler reviewed cases in which 
coal scales were prescribed with the result that he made the 
recommendation hereinbefore set forth. He said the established 
differentials among the origin groups were not attacked and 
should be continued under any adjustment made in this case. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Ry-Krisp Rates 

No. 21063, Ry-Krisp Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Examiner 
F. A. Christoph. Dismissal proposed on finding applicable and 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful carload and less-than- 
carload rates and ratings on Ry-Krisp, in packages, from Min- 
neapolis, Minn., to destinations in western, transcontinental, 
southwestern, Virginia and Carolina, central and New England 
territories. Proposes that Commission find that the rates and 
ratings on bakery goods were and are applicable on Ry-Krisp. 
Examiner said question to be determined was whether the rates 
and ratings applicable on flaked cooked cereal food preparations 
or whether those applicable on bakery goods should be charged 
for transportation of Ry-Krisp. 


Baskets and Material 


No. 18911, Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Examiner H. L. Main. On further hearing proposes modifica- 
tion of finding in former report herein, 140 I. C. C. 351, that 
rates on fruit and vegetable shipping baskets and wooden box 
material, in straight or mixed carloads, from Plymouth and 
Paoli, Ind., to destinations in the southeast were not unreason- 
able. Commission should find that failure of defendants to pub- 
lish and apply, prior to June 1, 1929, the same rate from Plymouth 
and Paoli to Oihi River crossings as was contemporaneously in 
effect from Chicago and Michigan City was unjust and unrea- 
sonable. Reparation recommended. 


Wheat 


No. 21704, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. Examiner Harold M. Brown. Recommends reparation of 
$44.22, with interest, and waiver of collection of undercharge 
of $23.62, on finding that rate of 78.5 cents on wheat from Eck- 
ley, Colo., to West Willow, Pa., transited at Kansas City, Kan., 
was unreasonable in the past to the extent that the rate from 
Chicago, Ill., to West Willow exceeded 24.5 cents. 


Imported Earth Paint 


No. 21828, Case Manufacturing Co. vs. New Haven. Exam- 
iner J. M. Fiedler. Recommends that Commission find rate on 
imported earth paint, carloads, from New York harbor lighter- 
age points, N. Y., to Unionville, Conn., was and is unreasonable 
to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed rate contempo- 
raneously maintained from Newark, N. J., to Unionville, and 
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award reparation. Rate found reasonable will remove fourth 
section violation complained of. 


Sodium Sulphate 
No. 21443, Sodium Products Corporation vs. A. & S. et al. 
Attorney-Examiner A. S. Worthington and Examiner Martin J. 
Walsh. Dismissal proposed on finding not unreasonable rates 
on sodium sulphate, carloads, from Clarkdale, Ariz., to several 
interstate destinations. 


Generators and Engines 


No. 21134, Texas-New Mexico Power Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Examiner Harris Fleming. Reparation recommended on finding 
rates assailed on electric generators and internal combustion 
engines, knocked down, in straight or mixed carloads, from 
Bartlesville, Okla., to Monahans and Pyote, Tex., unreasonable 
to extent they exceeded $1.27 to Monahans and $1.305 to Pyote. 


Potatoes 
No. 21249, Williams & Haney et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Ex- 
aminer Riley A. Gwynn. Reparation recommended on finding 
rates on potatoes, other than sweet, from points in the Kaw 
Valley in Kansas to destinations in Oklahoma and Texas, were 
unreasonable to the extent that those to destinations in Texas 
differential territory exceeeded 68 cents, plus the present estab- 
lished class C differentials, that those to other destinations in 
Texas and Oklahoma, except Altus, Okla., exceeded rates based 
on the distance scale prescribed in the Memphis Southwestern 
Investigation, and that the rate to Altus exceeded 54 cents. 
Complainants Williams & Haney, B. A. Salyer Produce Company, 
L. H. Frisbie and John W. Taylor, and interveners, Murphy & 
Wilcox and Russell Wilcox, entitled to reparation. No evidence 
introduced showing that other complainants made any shipments 
or paid or bore the charges on any shipments. Complaint as 

to these parties should be dismissed. 


Cotton Piece Goods 


No. 21791, El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. G. H. & S. A. 
et al. Examiner Michael T. Corcoran. Dismissal proposed. 
Claim for reparation, on account of alleged inapplicable, unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial rates 
on L. C. L. shipments of cotton piece goods and cotton fabrics, El 
Paso, Tex., to Buffalo and New York, N. Y., and Philadelphia and 
New Kensington, Pa., proposed to be found barred through fail- 
ure to resubmit an informal complaint or a formal complaint 
within six months after advice that the controversy could not 
be settled informally. 


Wooden Last Blocks 


No. 21602, Ohio Wood Products Co. et al. vs. Arcade & 
Attica et al. Examiner W. M. Cheseldine. Dismissal proposed 
on a recommended finding that the sixth class rates on rough- 
turned wooden last blocks and rough-turned wooden bowling pin 
blocks, loose, carloads, Arcade and other New York points to 
Cleveland and Portsmouth, O., St. Louis, Mo., Johnson City and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Brockton, Montello and Lynn, Mass., were 
not unreasonable. This report also embraces No. 21700, Daetsch 
& Woodward, Inc., vs. Same, and No. 21873, Vulcan Corporation 
vs. Same. 

Dry Quebracho Extract 


No. 20995, Kistler Leather Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Examiner 
Paul A. Colvin. Dismissal proposed on a finding that the rates 
on dry quebracho extract, carloads, New York harbor lighterage, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Wilmington, Del., and Baltimore, Md., 
to Elkins, W. Va., were not unreasonable or unduly prejudiical. 


Cement 


No. 20392, Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. Southern. Exam- 
iner L. H. Dishman. Rate on cement, carloads, Leeds, Ala., to 
Mobile, Ala., for trans-shipment by water to destinations in 
Florida, between December 15, 1925, and January 15, 1926, 17 
cents, proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded the subsequently established rate of 11.5 cents con- 
temporaneously in effect on shipments intended for dispatch 
via the Panama Canal. Reparation proposed to the basis of 
11.5 cents. 

Oak and Poplar Logs 

No. 21904, Williamson Veneer Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Exam- 
iner C. J. Peterson. Rates on oak and poplar logs, points in 
Virginia to Baltimore, Md., proposed to be found unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 65 per cent of the 
contemporaneous lumber rates. New rates on that basis and 
reparation proposed, 


MISSOURI PACIFIC EXTENSION 


In Finance No. 7403, proposed extension of line by Missouri 
Pacific, Examiner O. D, Weed has recommended that the Com- 
mission find that public convenience and necessity require the 
applicant to build an extension of its main line, near Fort Smith, 
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Ark., to connect with the Fort Smith Suburban, a line owneg 
by the applicant through stock control. The extension yi] 
be something more than 2,000 feet long. As planned, it woulg 
have been only 970 feet long. The St. Louis-San Francisco fileg 
an intervention in opposition to the proposed extension. It algo 
extended four yard tracks in such a way that the Missouri 
Pacific thought it advisable to change its plan in such a way 
as to require the use of a longer connecting line, which wil] 
cross the Frisco tracks. 

The proposed connection will enable the Missouri Pacific 
to avoid the use of a circuitous line in taking traffic from some 
of the industries served by it. The report says that in the 
case of one industry it. is necessary for the applicant to haul 
cars over a ten-mile route to get them to another industry only 
a mile from the point of origin. 

The Frisco objected to the Missouri Pacific crossing its yard 
tracks at the point selected, claiming that the crossing would 
be dangerous and tend to delay its yard operations. The Arkap. 
sas commission, in 1928, ordered the extension, authority to 
make which was the subject matter of this report. 


COAL REPARATION HEARING 

The further hearing in docket 19468, J. S. Bash and Sons, 
Inc., and others against the Central Indiana Railway and others, 
and docket 19826, A. D. Sizer against the C. M. & St. P. and 
others, held at Chicago before Examiner Crowley July 11, was 
for the purpose of receiving testimony relative to reparation. 
Hearing was originally held in June, 1927, the complaint at. 
tacking rates on bituminous coal from the Brazil-Clinton and 
Linton-Sullivan groups in Indiana to Urbana, Champaign, Ma. 
homet, and other Illinois points. The Commission found the 
rates unreasonable and ordered new rates. They took effect 
June 15, this year. 

The testimony July 11 was in the nature of statements on 
the part of qualified representatives of the various complainants 
and intervenors to the effect that they had paid and borne the 
charges assessed on the shipments involved in the complaints 
—which were identified as “such of those shipments as origi- 
nated in the territory covered by the complaints and from such 
points as the rates were attacked.” Car-numbers, invoices, 
freight bills and other such evidence were not available, but 
F. W. Rice, counsel for the complainants, agreed to furnish a 
detailed statement of the shipments in ten days. 


D. P. Connell, assistant general solicitor, New York Central, 
who represented the defendants, protested that the carriers 
were entitled to an accurate identification of the shipments at 
the hearing so that the witnesses might be cross-examined 
specifically. 

“We feel we can not certify to any rule 5 statement that 
may be presented to us later on,” he said. “The case was set 
for hearing and we think we have the right to examine the wit 
nesses on the freight bills.” 


The complainants were retail dealers of coal at the various 
Illinois points. They testified that, when they sold the coal on 
which the freight charges had been paid, invoices did not in- 
clude any additions to the coal prices, for freight charges. 


BUILDING TILE RATES 


Hearing in docket 22114, Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Com- 
pany against the Atlantic Coast Line and others, at Chicago 
—s Examiner Crowley (see Traffic World, July 6), ended 
July 5. 

The testimony of J. J. Fitzpatrick, commerce agent, B. & 0, 
was largely devoted to criticisms of the exhibits and testimony 
introduced by the complainant and further explanation of the 
alleged discrepancies in the adjustment of the rates on tile 
from Waynesburg to Trunk Line and New England territories, 
as compared to the rates in effect from the Pittsburgh group. 
The fact that the differential, Waynesburg over Pittsburgh, was 
not constant, in many instances being lower to short-haul points 
than to long-haul points, was said to be due to higher rates 
applying. from the Pittsburgh group than would apply if the 
rates from there were on the usual percentage relation of the 
Chicago-New York rate. “If there is anything wrong with the 
rates (as to specific instances where the differential was low 
to short-haul points), it is against the Pittsburgh group,” he 
said. The rate witness for the complainant had pointed out 
that “in every territory where the Commission has dealt with 
rates on cement and brick the brick rates are lower,” and that 
that was not the case from Waynesburg. To that Mr. Fitz 
patrick replied that rates on the two commodities were not 
made with relation to each other in Official Territory and that, 
as brick and the articles in the brick list, of which tile is on¢ 
were manufactured products, while cement was a crude m 
terial, it was proper that the brick rates should be higher. 
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july 13, 1929 


LOW STEEL PROPORTIONALS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The system of low proportional rates on iron and steel 
from mill points in the Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleveland and 
Buffalo districts to points in those districts from which Sedg- 
man non-concurrence rail-and-ocean rates apply to the south- 
western states, proposed by the Pennsylvania and the C. F. A. 
lines, went into effect July 10. The Commission refused to 
suspend the tariffs. The Chicago Association of Commerce, in 
pehalf of mills in that district and the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration, in its own behalf, protested and asked for the suspension 
of the proposed rates. 

A full explanation of the plan the C. F. A. carriers and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad have made to enable them to exterid the 
penefits of the non-concurrence rate adjustment on iron and 
steel from the western part of Trunk Line Territory and the 
eastern part of C. F. A. to the southwest, has been made by 
y. C. Williams, assistant freight traffic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania. (See Traffic World, July 7.) The extension is to 
points in the Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleveland and Buffalo 
groups not named in the Sedgman non-concurrence tariffs. 

After saying that the Commission was fully familiar with 
the Sedgman non-concurrence tariffs, as indicated by its report 
in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, Mr. 
Williams said that in every instance the proposing carriers 
would receive their full local rates up to the north Atlantic 
ports. 

“The proportional rates contained in I. C. C. 124 (Penn- 
sylvania’s tariff) and Agent Jones’ I. C. C. 2185 will not, there- 


fore, as Claimed by the protestants,” says Mr. Williams, “fall _ 


far short of covering the actual out-of-pocket cost of the service 
involved, nor will they place any burden upon other traffic.” 

Mr. Williams said that the proper time to have filed a protest 
against the non-concurrence adjustment was when the Sedgman 
tariff was extended to include McKeesport. He said that the 
producers in the Chicago district, for whom the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce filed a protest against the Jones and 
Pennsylvania tariffs, were in as close competition with the mills 
at McKeesport then as they were with the mills at Youngstown, 
0., at present. 


The Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, in behalf of iron 
and steel mills at Warren, Niles, Newton Falls, Hubbard, 
Struthers, Lowellville and Youngstown, O., and Sharon, Pa., 
supported the proposal of the railroads. It pointed out that the 
mills at those points were in competition with mills at McKees- 
port, Pittsburgh, Duquesne, Clairton, Monessen, Vandergrift and 
other points in the Pittsburgh district, some of which had the 
benefit of the non-concurrence Sedgman rates to the southwest, 
while the mills for which it was speaking had to bear the local 
rates to the points in the Pittsburgh district from which the 
Sedgman tariff rates were applicable, although not from Pitts- 
burgh itself. 

Commenting on the proposed proportionals, the Youngs- 
town organization pointed out that under the proposed adjust- 
ment the eastern railroads and the ocean-rail carriers would 
receive exactly the same amounts as at present, but that Youngs- 
town and the other mill points for which it was speaking would 
have to bear the difference between the local rates from the 
present non-concurrence tariff points of origin and the proposed 
hon-concurrence points to the north Atlantic ports, the differ- 
ence from Youngstown group points being 3.5 cents per 100 
pounds. That is the amount of the proportional rate carried in 
the tariffs the suspension of which was requested by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce in behalf of Chicago district mills and 
by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation in its own behalf. 


VIRGINIAN EXTENSION CASE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Unusual interest was shown by Virginia and West Virginia 
communities in the hearing, before Examiner R. R. Molster, 
this week in finance No. 7562, application of the Virginian to 
extend its line by building a bridge over the Kanawha River, 
at Deepwater, W. Va., to a connection with the Kanawha & 
Michigan part of the New York Central system. The bridge 
and connection would afford another route for Virginian traffic 
to the west and north. At present its western connections are 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western. 

The communities of the two Virginias appeared in favor 
of the proposed extension. It was opposed by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. In addition to the municipalities and the two states 
Which intervened in behalf of the extension, coal associations 
backed up the proposed extension. Two plans for bridging the 
Kanawha have been presented by the applicant. One plan calls 
for the expenditure of about $1,000,000 and the other for the 
disbursement of about $1,250,000. 

In their petitions of intervention the executive committees 
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of the New River Coal Operators’ Association and the Winding 
Gulf Operators’ Association expressed the belief that an addi- 
tional route in connection with the New York Central, as pro- 
posed, was desirable and in the public interest, They said the 
Commission should give favorable consideration to the applica- 
tion, but that in connection with a certificate it might issue, it 
should provide for the maintenance of through routes via both 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western. 

The Norfolk Freight Traffic Commission, in its petition of 
intervention, expressed the opinion that the proposed new route 
would be of inestimable value to local shippers and receivers 
of freight and importers and exporters through the port of 
Norfolk. F 

Testimony in behalf of the application was put in for three 
days and then an adjournment was taken until July 25. The 
general position of the Chesapeake & Ohio was indicated by the 
cross-examination of the witnesses by Robert Tungstall, in be- 
half of the opposing carrier, the general idea being that there 
was no public necessity for another route because the existing 
routes could and did take care of all the business offered by the 
Virginian even when the traffic was destined to New York Cen- 
tral territory. The witnesses were: 

A. M. Traugott, chief engineer; M. B. Goldblatt, auditor; 
and C. H. Hix, president of the Virginian; W. P. Tams for the 
Winding Gulf Operators’ Association; Robert H. Gross, l'ew 
River Coal Operators’ Association; H. J. Trossen, traffic muna- 
ger of the Old Ben Coal Co.; Edward F. Stephenson, assistant 
secretary of the New York Central who was subpoenaed to pro- 
duce a contract made in 1910 providing for the construction of 
a bridge which was never carried out; F. T. Sladden, general 
freight agent of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; S. Heth Tyler, presi- 
dent of the Norfolk, Va., city council; W. S. Harney, secretary- 
manager, Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va., Chamber of Commerce; S. P. 
Puffer, Charleston, W. Va. Chamber of Commerce; George B. 
Sutherland, vice-president of the Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce; S. J. Fisher, vice-president of the Viscose Co.; T. Cover 
Johnson, Great Kanawha Valley Improvement Association; H. 
M. Thompson, secretary, Hampton Roads Maritime Exchange; 
Charles D. Fox, mayor of Roanoke, Va.; L. R. Taylor, Prince- 
ton, W. Va. Chamber of Commerce; Duncan C. Kennedy, Kan- 
awha Coal Operators’ Association; L. C. Bell, for the W. N. 
Ritter Lumber Co. and other shippers; Mr. Jeffries, the William- 
son Chamber of Commerce and S. M. Adsit, traffic manager of 
the Virginian. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 18281, Ridenour-Bakery Grocery Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Complainants ask for reconsideration by division 2 in 
the matter of reparation on cheese, in carloads, from points in 
Wisconsin, and from Pineland, Minn., to Kansas City, Mo. 

No. 19594, transfer of freight within St. Louis and East St. 
Louis by dray and truck for and on behalf of railroads, and 
I. & S. No. 2934, off-track station and constructive receipt and 
delivery of freight at St. Louis, Mo., and E. St. Louis, Ill. Pro- 
testant, St. Louis Shippers’ Conference Association, asks for 
reargument and reconsideration upon record as made. 

No. 17617, Keystone Glue Co. et al. vs. Southern et al. Peti- 
tion of Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western ask for 
rehearing. 


No. 14898, Memphis Freight Bureau vs. Alabama Great South- 
ern et al., and I. and S. No, 3153, furniture, from, to and between 
points in southern, official, Illinois freight association and west- 
ern trunk line territories. High Point Chamber of Commerce 
has filed a petition, indorsing petition of Alabama Great South- 
ern, Southern et al., dated June 27, 1929, that orders in these 
cases be set aside and cases be reopened and consolidated with 
general furniture investigation, No. 17000, part 5, and associated 
cases. 

No. 20426 (and Sub. 1), Salina Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. Arkansas Western et al. Defendants ask for reconsideration 
and postponement of effective date of order. 

I. and S. No, 3144, petroleum and petroleum products from 
Oklahoma to Gulf ports for export and coastwise movement. 
Carter Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Standard Oil 
Co. of Louisiana, Texas Co. and Shell Petroleum Corp. ask for 
reopening of proceedings, reargument before entire Commission 
and that order herein of April 6, 1929, be set aside. 

No. 20990, Bernuth, Lembcke Co., Inc., vs. Burlington et al. 
Complainant asks for rehearing. 

No. 21238, W. M. Smith & Co. vs. New Orleans & North- 
eastern et al. Complainant, Southern Scrap Material Co., Ltd., 
asks for reopening of this case for purpose of hearing further 
and new evidence. 

No. 17329, the American Distilling Co. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown et al. Complainant, interveners, and Eugene Mor- 


ris, agent for defendant carriers, ask for further modification of 
Commission’s orders. 
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No. 21282, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. vs. Southern Pa- 
cific et al. Complainant asks for rehearing therein. 

No. 19666, Brooks Construction Co. vs. New York Central. 
Complainant asks for reopening, rehearing and/or reconsidera- 
tion and redecision. 

No. 9702, Memphis-Southwestern Investigation, Consolidated 
Cases, Class and Commodity Rates. Missouri Pacific asks for 
amendment and modification of orders. 

No. 14020, J. D. Hollingshead Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
et al. Defendants (carriers in eastern trunk line territory) 
herein ask for modification of order entered in this proceeding 
on March 7, 1924, and subsequently modified, so as to permit 
cancellation of rates on slack barrel shooks with metal hoops 
therefor. 

No. 20441, Arnold Fruit Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
Complainants and interveners ask for reopening and reconsid- 
_ eration therein. 

No. 18718, American Window Glass Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. Defendant, Pennsylvania, asks for reconsideration, re- 
argument, before entire Commission, and postponement of effec- 
tive date of order herein. 

No. 17272, Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
Defendants, other than Erie, ask for postponement of effective 
date of order, for modification of order, for vacation of order, 
and for further hearing. This petition also embraces Sub. Nos. 
1 and 2 to No. 17272, and No. 17338, Charles Boldt Glass Co. 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 

No. 12137, West Virginia Metal Products Corp. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al. Defendants ask for vacation of order. 

No. 16073, International Paper Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg 
et al. 
of this proceeding for further hearing and consideration. 

No. 16496, National Car Coupler Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. De- 
fendants ask for reopening and reargument and/or reconsidera- 
tion by entire Commission. 

No. 17822, River Raisin Paper Co. vs. Burlington et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reconsideration and argument. 

No. 17060, Frohman Chemical Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et 
al. Complainant asks for reconsideration and argument. 

No. 21939, sand, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana and 
Illinois points to destinations in Illinois, No. 21372, Ohio & In- 
diana Stone Co. et al. vs. Big Four et al., and I. and S. 3093, 
sand, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana points to destina- 
tions in Illinois. Columbia Quarry Co. asks for further hearing 
and to strike out evidence. 

No. 14898, Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al., and I. and S, No. 3153, furniture from, to and 
between points in southern, official, Illinois freight association 
and western trunk line territories. Southern Furniture Manu- 
facturers’ Association filed petition in support of petition dated 
June 27, 1929, filed by Southern, and allied systems, askifig that 
orders in Memphis Freight Bureau case be set aside and that 
case be reopened and consolidated with general furniture in- 
vestigation, No. 17000, part 5, and related cases. 

I. and S. No. 3130, consolidated southwestern cases, Procter 
& Gamble Manufacturing Co. asks for dismissal and denial of 
certain parts of petition of southwestern carriers for vacation 
of portions of orders therein. 

No. 17272 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Procter & Gamble Co. vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio et al., and No. 17338, Charles Boldt Glass Co. 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. Complainants ask for dismissal of 
petition of defendants, other than Erie, for postponement of 
effective date of order, for modification of order, for vacation 
of order and for further hearing. 

No. 20266, Merchants & Planters Plant Food Co. vs. Louis- 
ville & Nashville et al. Complainant asks for rehearing. 

No. 19285, Salina Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Complainants, and also H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., 
intervener therein, asks for rehearing or reconsideration of 
decision and order in this proceeding, in so far as they relate 
to reparation. 


Cc. & O. FINAL VALUATION 


A final value for rate-making purposes, as of June 30, 1916, 
of owned and used property of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company, of $187,935,000, has been found by the Commission in 
Valuation No. 457, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. et al., opin- 
ion No. B-722, 24 Val. Rep, 451-708. 

Property used but not owned was valued at $7,764,335, and 
property owned but not used, $211,975, as of the valuation date. 

Final value for rate-making purposes of the property owned 
and used by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company of Indi- 
ana was found to be $9,314,000, and of property used but not 
owned, $105,713, as of June 30, 1916. 

The case was decided March 1, 1929, before the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the O’Fallon re- 
capture case was made. The report was made public July 10. 
Owned but not used properties also covered by the report 
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and the final values found as of June 30, 1916, follow: Norfolk 
Terminal & Transportation Co., $1,071,000; Covington & (jy, 
cinnati Elevated Railroad & Transfer & Bridge Co., $1,828 04. 
Gauley & Meadow River Railroad Co., $134,000; Elkhorn { 
Beaver Valley Railway Co., $1,030,000; Island Creek Railroy 
Co., $365,000; Logan & Southern Railway Co., $408,500; an 
Cincinnati Inter-Terminal Railroad Co., $505,800. 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


Commissioner McManamy, in charge of No. 17000, part; 
western trunk line class rates, has issued the following noti« 
to all concerned in that case: 


The report proposed by the examiners in the above-entitled pp. 
ceedings is now being printed. It should be ready for service jn; 
few weeks. 

In accordance with the Commission’s usual practice, one coy 
of the proposed report will be served upon each person named j 
the appearance list. Because of the broad scope of the proceeding 
it is anticipated that there will be an unusual demand for ext, 
copies of the report. As the Commission’s supply for free distrity. 
tion will be necessarily limited, arrangements have been made to hay 
additional copies available for sale to the public by the superintendey 
of documents at cost, which will probably not exceed 25 cents pe, 
copy. In orders of 100 copies or more the price per copy will & 
considerably less. 

Persons desiring to purchase copies are requested to advise th 
Commission as soon as possible of their requirements so that th 
printing of a sufficient number of extra copies may be assure 
Orders for copies, and inquiries concerning the cost for large lot 
should be addressed directly to the Superintendent of Document 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and payments mak 
to him. Payment can not be made through the Commission. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3323, the Commission has suspended fro 
July 8 to February 8 schedules in supplements Nos. 29 and } 
to the Consolidated Classification No. 5, Lawrence’s I. C. C.-0.( 
No. 49, Fyfe’s I. C. C. No. 18 and Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 23. Th 
suspended schedules propose to revise the classification of paints 
liquid or paste, and of varnish and related articles, carloads, ani 
less-carloads, with resultant increases and reductions. For 
ample, it is proposed to change the classification rating of vw 
nish, in metal cans or pails, in boxes, less-carloads, from seconi 
class to third class in official, southern and western classificatin 
territories and to change the classification rating of paint, i 
metal cans or pails, in boxes, less-carloads, from fourth claw 
to third class in southern and western clsasification territoria 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 22166, John Schilt Construction Co. vs. C.é 
N. W. Ry. et al., assigned for July 10, at Sioux Falls, S. D. 
before Examiner Hagerty, was canceled. 

Hearing in I. and S. 3286, logs from Southern Ry. Syste 
points to Gulf, south Atlantic and Virginia ports, when for & 
port, assigned for July 12, at Jacksonville, Fla., before Examite 
Binkley, was canceled. 

Hearing in No. 22140, Loomis Machine Co. vs. B. & 0.} 
R., assigned for July 10, at Chicago, Ill, before Examine 
Crowley, was canceled. 

Hearing in No. 21773, Pine Bluff Grain Exchange for Co 
Bahlau Feed Mfg. Co., et al. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. et al., assignei 
for July 11, at Pine Bluff, Ark., before Examiner Hill, wi 
concelled. 


ADDRESSING OF EXPRESS PACKAGES 


A decision bearing on paragraph 4 of the uniform exprt 
receipt, so far as it exempts the carrier from liability resulti 
from “improper or insufficient addressing,” has been handed dow 
by Judge Genung, in the municipal court of New York, in the ca 
of Feynman vs. American Railway Express Company. The clai® 
in question, it is pointed out by Emmet L. Holbrook, who 4 
peared for the defendant, is also a part of the uniform railroal 
bill of lading. 

In the case in question, it appeared that the plaintiff shipy 
six packages of women’s skirts, valued at $462.10, to Goldste# 
Bros., at 26 W. Quincy Street, Chicago, on the order of a lo@ 
New York buyer. At the address given, there was another firs 
doing business under the same name, to which the six packas# 
were delivered. 

In rendering his decision, the judge pointed out that “co 
mon-law liability of carrier may be lessened through any ™ 
sonable agreement with employer if limitations to responsibilit 
stipulated for are in judgment of law reasonable and do ™ 
include exemption from negligence and are not inconsistent 
sound public policy.” The limitation specified in the para 
cited, in the opinion of the court, was reasonable, and the l# 
to the shipper, in its opinion, “resulted directly from the shit 
per’s act in improperly addressing the packages and withot 
any negligence on the part of the carrier or its servants.” 
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ot Norfol Oe ed ing packages, and not to negligence of carrier exempted from 
B $1 om hg responsibility for loss by insufficient address.—Ibid. 

2 9 528,00); Seas (Supreme Court of South Dakota.) Statements of weight in 
| gee & Loss and Damage Decisions freight bills held sufficient evidence to warrant jury in finding 
08 Railrog “ regarding amount of coal delivered to carrier for shipment, in 
08,500; ani Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts action to recover for shortage in shipments.—Nield vs. Illinois 


ts taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Cent, R. Co., 225 N. W. Rep. 654. 


- published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, In action against carrier for shortage of coal in shipments 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) over carrier’s railroad, verdict for plaintiff held not so excessive 
1000, part 3 as to show that it must have been arrived at under influence 


_— of passion or prejudice, in view of plaintiff’s testimony.—Ibid. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


-entitled py. (Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) Where railroad’s (Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Eastland.) Where peti- 
service in; directions contained in bills of lading and in previous instruc- tion in action to recover damages for delay in shipment of cattle 
ce, one copii tions were to deliver cotton to certain compress, plaintiff's com- referred to contracts of shipment, and alleged that same had 
on named yf" munications, including telephone calls, night letters, and letters been misplaced or lost, and further alleged that carriers ac- 
| proceeding MM instructing railroad’s agent to deliver its cotton to another com- cepted shipment, and agreed and were bound under law to trans- 
= “tista press, held sufficient to supersede all prior instructions and to port cattle promptly, cause of action stated was on contract and 
made to rome require cotton thereafter shipped to be delivered to such other’ statutory obligation of carrier—Wichita Valley Ry. Co. et al. vs. 
uperintende al eompress.—Wilkinson & Carroll Cotton Co. vs. Chicago, M. & Wallace, 17 S. W. Rep. (2d) 150. 
copy. wil tM G. R.. Co. et al., 32 Fed. Rep. (2d) 553. Under contract for shipping cattle obliging carrier to trans- 
wD “Where plaintiff suing carrier for loss of cotton relied upon port live stock with reasonable dispatch, and Rev. St. 1925, arts, 
to advise thi girections to divert as exceptions to contracts as reflected in 905, 6490, requiring safe and speedy transportation of property, 
= tS pills of lading and as annulling previous instructions, it had and performance of service in transportation to destination 
or large lot burden of proof to show that such notice was received before within reasonable time, carrier was under duty to transport cattle 
f Document i delivery was completed.—Ibid. within reasonable time, and not merely under duty to use rea- 
pees In action against carrier for loss of cotton, in which plaintiff sonable care to transport within reasonable time, since, where 
relied on directions to divert and contended cotton should not contract or statute imposes obligation, liability for breach is 
have been delivered to place where loss occurred, evidence held not dependent on failure to exercise reasonable care,—Ibid. 
sufficient to support conclusion that cotton was delivered in ac- Where evidence justified jury in concluding that usual time 
cordance with original directions before defendants were notified required to transport cattle between certain points was from 
to divert it to another place,—Ibid. 10 to 14 hours, and time actually consumed was from 18 to 20 
It was duty of carrier to deliver according to bills of lading hours, such delay, particularly when unexplained, presented 
and original instructions until they were changed, and upon question for jury as to reasonableness of time.—Ibid. 
such delivery contract was performed and carrier was dis- Where cattle shipped to market failed to reach destination 
charged; new contract of affreightment being required to move’ in time for morning market, due to delay of carrier, by reason 
goods again.—Ibid. of which shipper was unable to obtain best price, right to reship 
(Municipal Court of City of New York, Borough of Man- cattle to another market depended on whether, under circum- 
hattan, Ninth District.) Where shipments were interstate com- stances, shipper was justified in believing that cattle would bring 
merce, rights and liabilities in connection therewith depended more on another market, and that they would sell for price suf- 
on federal act to regulate commerce, receipts, and common-law ficiently higher to justify expenses incident to reshipment.—Ibid. 
principles accepted and enforced by federal courts.—Feynman Petition in action against carrier for delay in transporting 
vs. American Ry. Express Co., 234 N. Y. S. 727. cattle to market, failing to allege that shipper, in exercise of 
The common-law duty of a common carrier is to transport reasonable care under circumstances, was justified in believing 
and deliver safely.—Ibid. cattle, if reshipped to another market, would sell for higher price 
Under the common law, liability of common carrier is not after deducting extra expense, was insufficient to support issue 
B® limited to loss or damage due to his own negligence or that of of whether shipper exercised ordinary care in reshipping cattle. 
Co. vs. C. 1 his servants, but carrier is insurer against all failure to perform —Ibid. 
Falls, S. LA§ duty, and is responsible for any loss or damage which results In suit against carrier for delay in transporting cattle, where 
Ry. Systes from human agency or any cause not act of God or public enemy. cattle were reshipped to another market, at which still lower 
Gs ro eh —Ibid. oe ; price was obtained, issues as to whether shipper in good faith 
& Common-law liability of carrier may be lessened through believed he could get better price by reshipment to warrant 
re Examile@® any reasonable agreement with employer if limitations to re- extra expenses, and whether under all circumstances shipper 
sponsibility stipulated for are in judgment of law reasonable was reasonably justified in such belief, may properly be sep- 
B. & 0. }BM and do not include exemption from negligence and are not in- arately submitted to jury.—Ibid. 
e Exam consistent with sound public policy.—Ibid. In suit against carrier for delay in transporting cattle to 
for Coit ,,. Risht of carrier to protect himself from fraud and imposi- market, to charge carrier with mistakes of judgment of shipper 
as. aasigndfim (O2 by reasonable rules and regulations is correlative to ele- in making reshipment to another market, pleadings should allege 
2 aL a mentary right to receive compensation commensurate to risk facts justifying recovery, and evidence should fully support alle- 
Tr ’ involved.—Ibid. gations.—Ibid. 
Liability imposed by interstate commerce act as amended 
is liability imposed by common law, and hence common-law 
s liability of common carrier as insurer of safe delivery to proper 
orm expres consignee of property carried still attaches where subject of - i 
ity resulta “ment is interstate commerce.—Ibid, Miscellaneous Decisions 
nanded dow Uniform express receipts prescribed by interstate commerce 
- in the came °C Pursuant to which interstate shipment moved, formed part Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
The clal of regulations of carrier and part of rate, and where they were , ; ! 
ok, who part of official classification and schedules of carrier on file with Cue eee fe ee ont pow Fd Sion ao wer ar System, 
aan cael Interstate Commerce Commission, such receipts, together with a oe 1929, ‘by Went Publishing Co.) atti 
one and schedules, constituted contract of carriage.— 
id. 
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i : . ; ‘ 
aie oa Receipts issued by common carrier to shipper, forming part 
of ae of contract of carriage exempting carrier from liability for loss REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
another fi by default of shipper or improper address, unless caused by (District Court, D. New Jersey.) Where broker, having 


six packag negligence of carrier or its agents, held valid restriction on car. received orders for wood pulp, cabled German producers terms 
ners responsibility, since not unreasonable and not offending of offer and names of purchasers, and received reply cable of 


t that “cot sound public policy.—Ibid. : ; confirmation before executing contracts with American manu- 
gh any rm, Ordinarily, express company is required to deliver property facturers, has pulp shipped in bulk to it under one bill of lading 
esponsibilt 0 consignee at his residence or place of business.—Ibid. and distributed pulp among manufacturers in accordance with 
and do ™ Where common carrier was not informed that two concerns their contracts, transportation of pulp by rail from port to manu- 


sistent wil i engaged in business, nor that shipper might be confused facturer within same state held not interstate commerce, since 

— .~ to their identity or responsibilities or intend shipments for new movement starts when broker ships to manufacturers.— 

snd the 10s po other than addressee given on packages and in receipts, Erie R. Co. et al. vs. United States, 32’ Fed. Rep. (2d) 613. 

= thee “ omigeed delivered parcels personally to concern named on (Supreme Court of Ohio.) Where record showed that oper- 

and witho# whi age at place where it concededly conducted its business, ators of bus line were dissatisfied with order of Public Utilities 

ants.” 5 ich was address placed on parcels by shipper, shipper’s loss Commission and judgment of Supreme Court restricting opera- 
: y improper delivery was due to own act in improperly address- tions of bus line, and defiantly and contemptuously ignored such 
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judgment and order, Public Utilities Commission was required 
to revoke certificate of public convenience and necessity under 
Gen, code, sections 614-87.—Oyster et al. vs. Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio et al., 166 N. E. Rep. 578. 

(Supreme Court of Illinois.) Power of Illinois Commerce 
Commission to regulate and fix rates for intrastate commerce 
is exactly the same as that of Interstate Commerce Commission 
to regulate interstate rates, and neither commission is subject 
to any interference by the other, except that Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authority under the interstate commerce 
act (49 USCA, section 1 et seq.) to remove unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce, and to that end may control intra- 
state rates.—Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Illinois Com- 
merce Commission ex rel, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, 166 N. E. 
Rep. 466. 

Establishment of interstate rate by Interstate Commerce 
Commission between two points within same state does not of 
itself abolish intrastate rate betwen same points established by 
authority of state, and does not destroy power of state to fix 
intrastate rate, but two rates may exist until Interstate Com- 
mission orders discontinuance of intrastate rate as being unjustly 
discriminatory against interstate commerce.—lIbid. 

Final result in fixing rate for transportation of bituminous 
coal from Illinois mines to Chicago and points accorded Chicago 
rates is to be determined, not from consideration of single cir- 
cumstance, but from general view of all conditions affecting 
transportation, volume of traffic, conditions under which it is 
carried, cost of transportation, and competitive conditions with 
other carriers and other fields and in markets reached.—Ibid. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission has jurisdiction to enter- 
tain petition of Illinois coal operators to require carriers to 
establish reasonable rate on bituminous coal from producing 
districts in Illinois to Chicago and points accorded Chicago 
rates.—Ibid. 

Right of court to review order of Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, having jurisdiction, reducing and establishing intrastate 
rate on bituminous coal is limited to determining whether com- 
mission’s finding is without any foundation in evidence or con- 
stitutional right of carriers has been infringed by such finding. 
—Ibid. 

In determining reasonable rate for transportation of bitumin- 
ous coal from mines in Illinois to Chicago and points accorded 
Chicago rates, economic conditions in mining industry and com- 
parisons of percentage increases in rates must be given consid- 
eration.—Ibid. 

Order of Illinois Commerce Commission reducing rate on 
transportation of bituminous coal from producing fields in IIli- 
nois to Chicago and points accorded Chicago rates held sustained 
by evidence, in view of public utilities act, section 65 (Smith- 
Hurd Rev. St. 1927, c. 111%, section 69).—Ibid. 

Mere discrimination does not render a rate illegal, and mere 
difference in rate does not constitute “undue discrimination,”— 
Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Division B.) Where a patron 
of a railroad makes a contract with said railroad with reference 
to freight rates upon a commodity, he does so subject to the 
power of the railroad commission of the state, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the United States to make, pro- 
mulgate and approve the rates, and subject to the duty of both 
the railroad and its patrons to abide by the tariffs or rates so 
made; and unless the rate has been promulgated and approved 
by the said commissions, a suit cannot be maintained for pay- 
ment of freight collected according to the tariff in force, but in 
excess of an agreement made in reference thereto between the 
railroad company and its patrons.——Brookhaven Lumber & Mfg. 
Co. vs. Mississippi Cenf. R. Co., 122 S. Rep. 472. 





a ’ o °¢ 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) A “general av- 
erage adjustment,” which involves apportionment of items as 
between general average and special charges, collection of funds 
from different underwriting interests, and distribution thereof 
according to adjustment, is binding on underwriters, who stand 
in place of assured, in case of common, as well as separate, 
ownership of ship and cargo.—Gulf Refining Co. vs. Universal 
Ins. Co., 32 Fed. Rep. (2d) 555. 

Under the law merchant, a commission of 2% per cent for 
collecting general average is authorized.—lIbid. 
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“Usage” derives its efficacy from assent of parties to trans. 
action, and hence is important only in consensual agreemen, 
while “custom” derives its efficacy from its adoption into ty, 
law, is binding irrespective of any manifestation of assent } 
parties concerned, and may be of importance in any departmen; 
of law.—Ibid. 

General average depends on event of common sacrifice for 
benefit of all who are or may be interested in voyage, not on 
existence of difference contributory subjects.—Ibid. 

Neither absence of cargo, nor common ownership of vegsg 
and cargo, will affect the application of the principle of Zener! 
average.—Ibid. 

Underwriters alone being benefited from general average, }y 
reason of which common owners of vessels and cargo were py 
to expense of collecting commissions, underwriters should py 
charges incident thereto,—Ibid. ; 

General rule that general average sacrifice or expense by 
one interest can be recovered in full from underwriters thereq 
as partial loss, permitting them to collect by subrogation } 
general average any contribution due from other interests, doy 
not apply in case of common ownership of interests.—Ibid. 


Commission for collecting general average cannot be allow 
on special charges, since general average cannot be charge 
— special interest for benefit of which charge was incurre 


(Supreme Court, New York County.) In action against cop 
mon carrier for conversion of silk, evidence that carrier receiyej 
silk in good order, that lock on silk room was found broken }y 
officer of ship, and evidence showing that during night membe 
of crew or person secreted on vessel forcibly entered silk rooy 
and passed bales of silk through side door of ship, and thy 
three bales were thus stolen, justified presumption that thet 
was committed by carrier’s employes.—F. A. Straus & Co., Inc 
vs. Canadian Pac. Ry. Co., 234 New York Supplement 622. 


Clause in bill of lading providing that carrier shall not & 
liable for any theft, including theft by its own employes, heli 
void, as there was no consideration moving to shipper.—Ibid, 


Agreements of limited liability are upheld, where logs i 
due to ordinary negligence or to wrongful act of another; bit 
carrier may not claim limitation of liability to certain amour 
for its affirmative wrongdoing.—lIbid. 


Neither by comity nor by will of contracting parties ca 
public policy of country be set at naught.—Ibid. 


Contract for shipment of silk, made in Shanghai, China, ani 
to be performed in United States by delivery at New York City 
held subject to Harter act (46 USCA, sections 190-195), prohibit 
ing shipowner from inserting in bill of lading clause relievin 
carrier from negligence or failure to properly care for property, 
through bill of lading provided that claims arising thereunde 
should be settled according to law of England.—Ibid. 


Bill of lading providing for adjustment of loss on basis ¢ 
market value of goods at time and place of original shipment 
unless declared value shall be less than market value, and ii 
any case not exceeding $100 per package, unless higher valu 
shall have been declared in writing and ad valorem freight pail 
thereon, did not offer shipper any choice of rates, and was voil 
as contrary to public policy and without consideration —lbii 


1. C. INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


The appointment of Mark Fenton as general industrial aget! 
of the Illinois Central System, effective July 15, has been at 
nounced by D. W. Longstreet, vice-president in charge of trafic. 
The post is a new one. Its establishment marks an expansi0l 
of the activities of the Illinois Central in the industrial dev¢ 
opment of the territory covered by its lines. 


Mr. Fenton’s principal undertaking will be to render dire¢ 
service to Illinois Central communities in connection with the! 
own programs for industrial expansion. He will co-operat 
with local civic organizations in their efforts looking towatl 
the obtaining of new industries and the development and & 
pansion of those already located. He will, in addition, rendet 
a service of information and advice to industries seeking ne? 
sites in Illinois Central territory. 


Mr. Fenton’s experience includes twenty-seven years as! 
member of the Illinois Central organization, chiefly in develot 
ment work, and ten years as industrial commissioner of loc 
and state chambers of commerce. He has also been manage, 
executive vice-president, and president of chambers of col 
merce in both the north and the south. 


The appointment will make possible the expansion of botl 
the agricultural and the industrial departments of the [Illinois 
Central System, which have hitherto been united under H. J 
Schwietert, general development agent. Mr. Schwietert wil 
continue as general agricultural agent, having charge of agi 
cultural development and colonization activities. 
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How the Idea of the National Industrial Traffic League Was Born, and How It Has Grown, Its 
Plan of Organization, Its Methods of Working, and Some of Its Accomplishments 


By R. J. 


shown below at luncheon, on Friday, April 5, 

at 12:30 p. m., at the Grand Pacific Hotel? 
Inquire for the private dining room engaged by F. T. 
Bentley. Some of us feel that matters of large importance 
will be given consideration.” 

The above letter, written over the signature of F. B. 
Montgomery, and sent to eleven traffic managers in Chicago, 
April 3, 1907, is the first document in the files of the 
National Industrial Traffic League. It is interesting to note 
that the meeting called in it antedated the birth of The 
Traffic World by eight days. 

Presumably 
the eleven men 
invited by Mr. 
Montgomery 
were all present 
at this meeting. 
There is nothing 
to show the con- 
trary. Nor is 
there anything to 
show just what 
the “matters of 
large importance” 
were that were 
considered. What 
is known is that 
the work of the 
Interstate Com- 
merce Commis- 
sion under the 
Hepburn act was 
just getting under 
way and that in- 
dustrial traffic 
men were begin- 
ning to realize 
that the old com- 
petitive spirit 
must give way to 
cooperation if in- 
dustry were to 
keep pace with the railroads in the intelligent consideration 
of traffic matters. How timely the move was is proved 
by the fact that the National Industrial Traffic League, 
which grew from this small seed, now numbers nearly a 
thousand members, representing business that controls, it 
is estimated, nearly ninety per cent of the nation’s freight 
tonnage. These members, according to compilations made 
by the League, through their connections with traffic asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, and similar organizations, 
bring between 300,000 and 400,000 shippers directly within 
the scope of its workings. 

From April until August, 1907, a number of meetings 
of this group were held. It continued to grow, traffic men 
from outside cities occasionally sat in, and, it becoming 
apparent that there was need and demand for a national 
organization, a call was issued for a meeting, August 2. 
Thirty-four men were present at that meeting and a number 
of others sent regrets together with expressions of support 


OW sre you meet the gentlemen whose names are 


W. H. DAY 
President 





BAYER 


of the movement. A constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and the name, National Industrial Traffic League, assumed. 


This was the work of committees. 


Another committee 


brought in a slate of officers and, before adjournment, the 
League emerged as a full-fledged organization with the late 
J. C. Lincoln, at that time of St. Louis, as chairman, W. B. 
Everett as vice-chairman, and E. B. Boyd, now chairman of 
the Western Trunk Line Committee, as secretary-treasurer. 


Original Plan Preserved 


Essentially, the plan of organization and the method of 
working, then adopted, have been preserved until today. 





J. H. BEEK 
Executive Secretary 


This plan is to 
confine consider- 
ation to matters 
of national scope 
and to have these 
matters handled 


‘by standing and 


special commit- 
tees. The com- 
mittees bring in 
reports to the ex- 
ecutive committee 
which then ap- 
proves or. dis- 
approves them 
and submits its 
recommendations 
to the meetings 
of the League. 
On the final 
action, in open 
meeting, the ac- 
tion of the organ- 
ization rests. 
From the be- 
ginning, it became 
apparent that the 
League was a 
force that would 
have to be reck- 
oned with in rail- 


road and government circles. The crystallization or opinion 
in the League pretty well expressed the wishes of the entire 


body of shippers of the country. 


Realization of that 


brought about a series of agreements with the American 
Railway Association for the joint consideration of problems. 
Specific agreements of this kind are in force covering 
demurrage and storage charges and practices, weighing 


rules, and diversion and reconsignment. 


When matters 


arise under these headings, committees handling them in 
both organizations meet with each other, formulate separate 
recommendations for submittal to their respective organiza- 
tions, and, in cases where this method fails to bring about 
an agreement, take the disagreement to the Commission for 


informal arbitration. 


The eague early adopted the policy of keeping its mem- 
bers informed as to development of important affairs in 
committee in the time between meetings. As time went 
on and this work became heavier, and as it became apparent 
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that some clearing-house through which these committees might 
work was necessary, it was determined to establish permanent 
offices. In the beginning, this work was turned over to D. P. 
Chindblom, secretary to H. C. Barlow, traffic commissioner of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. Mr. Chindblom was 
appointed assistant secretary of the League. Succeeding him 
in that position, and also as secretary to Mr. Barlow, was E. F. 
Lacey, who took over the work in January, 1916, and still 
carries on a good part of it under the title of assistant treasurer. 


A Real Executive Secretary 


In 1920, when Congress began the consideration of trans- 
portation legislation, designed to take the railroads out of 
federal control, leaders in League affairs pleaded for the appoint- 
ment of an executive secretary to carry on the administrative 
work of the organization. A man was sought who could be 
depended on to make the views of the shippers plain before 
Congress. The man selected was Guy M. Freer, for many 
years traffic commissioner for the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, but just then newly elected secretary of the Central 
Coal Association. Mr. Freer took his new position on January 
15 and immediately repared to Washington, where he worked un- 
ceasingly until the transportation act of 1920 was enacted and 
went into effect, March 1. Three weeks later he presented his 
report to the spring meeting of the League at St. Louis, and a 
month later he died, after one day’s illness, of pneumonia. Mem- 
bers of the League still consider the work of Mr. Freer, while the 
transportation act was under consideration, as among the most 
constructive ever done by that organization. 

In view of what has passed since, it is interesting to reread 
Mr. Freer’s report to the meeting above mentioned. It lists 
six important proposals which the League opposed and which 
were omitted from the bill as passed. These include the ex- 
tension of the time of federal control; the establishment of a 
federal transportation board or the creation of a secretary of 
transportation in the President’s cabinet; compulsory consoli- 


dation; federal incorporation; rigid long and short haul pro- 
visions; and Commission jurisdiction over port-to-port water 
rates. Among the things listed which the League advocated 


and which were incorporated in the law as passed were: 
Preservation of shippers’ routing rights; limitation of time for 
the collection of undercharges; public representation on the 
Railroad Labor Board; Commission jurisdiction over issuance 
of securities; Commission control over railroad construction and 
abandonment; Commission control over divisions of joint rates; 
the minimum rate provision, and some ten or twelve other im- 
portant provisions. 


On June 1, 1920, the duties of executive secretary were 
assumed by J. H Beek, until then traffic director for the St. 
Paul Association of Public and Business Affairs, who has since 
been at the helm. The activities of the League have grown, 
under his hands and under the direction of a succession of 
presidents, until it now considers and acts on nearly all major 
transportation matters. Specifically, matters of policy as 
regards the railroads are handled by a special committee on 
cooperation, of which W. H. Chandler, traffic commissioner of 
the New York Manufacturers’ Association, is chairman. Among 
other things, this committee handles matters of rate-making so 
far as they concern the public. Its recommendations with 
regard to the form of docketing of rate proposals by the rail- 
road rate committees are seriously considered by these bodies. 


Legal and Legislative Matters 


Legal matters of the League have been, for many years, in 
the hands of Luther M. Walter, of Chicago. The League par- 
ticipates actively in major proceedings both before the Com- 
mission and in the courts. Its help has been felt in such leading 
cases as the so-called trapcar case, I, & S. 545, the bill of lading 
investigation, the car spotting case, and the consolidated class- 
ification case. It was due, also, to the efforts of the League 
that the public has been able to present views and testimony 
before the now defunct Railroad Labor Board and its successor, 
the Board of Mediation. Again, the League’s hand is seen in 
the National Code of Demurrage Rules, in the National Code of 
Weighing Rules, in the diversion and reconsignment rules, and 
in other more or less general codes under which much of the 
traffic of the country moves. At present the League is taking 
an active part in Ex Parte 73, in which the proposal to extend 
the legal time for the payment of freight bills is under considera- 
tion. 

In legislative matters the League works through its legisla- 
tive committee, under the chairmanship of R. C. Fulbright, of 
Houston, Texas, and Washington, D. C. At the last session of 
Congress, Mr. Fulbright appeared to present the views of the 
League with regard to the consolidation bill, the chief concern 
of his committee being to see to it that a clause making com- 
pulsory the preservation of carrier competition be included in 
any consolidation bill passed. This committee has also always 
been a force in obtaining for the Commission appropriations 
from Congress sufficient for the carrying on of its work, the 
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importance of much of which does not, seemingly, impress the 
Congressional appropriations committees, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and a considerable number of legislators. 


Purpose and Object 


The League can best be described and its objects stated ip 
the language of a brochure issued by it, about a year ago: 


: What it is: A nation-wide organization of shippers composed of 
industrial concerns, commercial and trade organizations, representing 
diversified interests, large and small. It is a voluntary organization 
supported by annual dues paid by its members. 

Its object: The object of the League is to promote adequate nga. 
tional transportation, and to that end: to interchange ideas and jp. 
formation concerning traffic and transportation matters; to cooperate 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and other regulatory 
bodies, and the transportation companies, in developing a thorough 
understanding by the public, the carriers, and the national and state 
governments, of the transportation requirements of industry; to ob- 
tain legislation that will be helpful to commerce, and to secure the 
modification of laws, rulings, and regulations that may be found 
harmful; and to promote cordial relations between shippers and car. 
riers. 


The present officers of the League are as follows: President, 
W. H. Day, Boston; vice-president, Herman Mueller, St. Paul; 
treasurer, Roy W. Campbell, Chicago; regional vice-presidents, 
Trunk Line district, H. M. Freer, New York; Central Freight 
Association district, F. H. Baer, Cleveland; New England dis. 
trict, R. W. Poteet, New Britain, Conn.; Southwestern district, 
U. S. Pawkett, San Antonio; Western Trunk Line district, J, 
P. Haynes, Chicago; Pacific Coast district, Seth Mann, San 
Francisco; Northwestern district, C. T. Vandenover, Minn. 
eapolis; Southeastern district, A. W. Carey, Birmingham, Ala. 








FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Tons of freight originated and tons carried, by groups of 
commodities, by Class I railroads in the years 1920 to 192%, 
inclusive, for the United States as a whole, are shown in the 


Commission’s publication 


(Statement No. 29100) on _ freight 


commodity statistics for the year ended December 31, 1928. 


The tons are of 2,000 pounds. 
and carried follows: 


The table showing tons originated 


—United States— 


Commodity Group Year Originated Carrier 
1920 110,839,554 220,049,724 
1921 114,068,706 222,678,348 
1922 111,787,032 220,660,207 
1923 109,317,655 220,489,536 
Froducts of Agriculture. ......cess 1924 116,586,794 230,851,877 
1925 109,313,068 215,124,520 
1926 111,787,387 223,923,885 
1927 113,342,557 221,384,743 
1928 118,021,911 225,550,147 
1920 26,594,856 44,853,503 
1921 24,263,008 41,777,754 
1922 26,230,230 44,838,913 
1923 28,254,446 48,873,197 
Animals and products.........0«s 1924 27,747,010 48,521,368 
1925 26,323,842 46,314,799 
1926 26,243,489 47,022,643 
1927 26,002,990 46,695,746 
1928 25,633,848 45,723,698 
{ 1920 712,154,458 1,209,097,673 
1921 511,270,449 878,224,636 
1922 532,997,597 912,438,354 
1923 713,734,824 1, 250,245,258 
Pro@ucts Of mies... ... &..6600606006 3% 1924 637,582,265 1,114,637,140 
1925 678,336,071 1,212,013,894 
1926 757,703,138 1,341,577,242 
1927 713,401,947 1,272,303, 868 
1928 696,583,097 1,234, 485,378 
1920 ‘100,765,537 195,579,878 
1921 76,419,241 148,042,825 
1922 89,059,248 171,239,150 
1923 115,617,993 222,561,537 
Prem@eets Of FOres0i coc ccicccescvnss { 1924 108,094,065 209,359,687 
1925 107,391,084 210,076,838 
1926 104,850,837 204,790,308 
1927 99,350,605 192,773,792 
1928 96,736,937 187,347,241 
1920 251,864,290 494,556,078 
1921 172,169,145 332,991,002 
1922 220,441,687 421,829,412 
1923 267,766,748 517,845,804 
Manufactures and miscellaneous...{ 1924 256,736,587 500,275,846 
1925 285,290,606 552,543,934 
1926 296,066,483 579,829,682 
1927 291,072,768 564,642,750 
1928 312,013,252 605,255,923 
1920 53,202,296 89,901,495 
1921 41,992,011 67,048, 130 
1922 43,229,213 69,948,534 
1923 44,338,556 73,585,432 
Ms SS. Ei TRIG nies sins diva 1924 40,549,023 68,072,787 
1925 40,586,944 68, 200,761 
1926 39,490,989 68,224,846 
1927 38,440,319 65,838,043 
1928 36,953,931 63,273,046 
1920 1,255,420,991  *2,259,983,278 
1921 940,182,560 1,690,762,695 
1922 1,023,745,007 1,840,954,570 
1923 1,279,030,222 2,333, 600,764 
co Ny Ya any ee 1924 1,187,295,744 2,171,718, 705 
1925 1,247,241,615 2,304,274,746 
1926 1,336,142,323 2,465,368, 606 
1927 1,281,611,186  § 2,363,638,942 
1928 1,285,942,976 2,361, 622,636 


*Includes 5,944,927 tons for which distribution by groups of com- 
modities was not furnished. 
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Railroad Consolidation 


Second of a Series of Articles Written for The Traffic World by Lewis C. Sorrell, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Transportation, University of Chicago 


tions, made in the interest of brevity. First, that 

traffic men understand the long history of consolida- 
tion, since most railway systems have attained their present 
form by that method. Second, that the Sherman anti-trust 
law of 1890, as interpreted by the Supreme Court, was an 
obstacle to further consolidation, the policy being to en- 
force the rule of competition in railway as well as in indus- 
trial enterprise. Third, that the consolidation sections of 
the transportation act of 1920, by permitting railway consol- 
jdation under Commission control, constitutes a reversal 
of public policy. Fourth, that the consolidation sections 
provide (a) for acquisition of one carrier by another 
through the method of stock ownership, and/or lease, and 
(b) for a technical consolidation, in which the several 
corporate entities disappear and the properties become those 
of a single corporation. The Commission has at times 
applied the term “unification” to the first method, reserv- 
ing the term “consolidation” for the second, and the terms 
will be so used in this discussion. Fifth, that consolidation 
could only take place in harmony with a plan, which the 
Commission was directed to prepare, for consolidating all 
the railroads into a limited number of systems. Sixth, 
that the Commission had Professor W. Z. Ripley, of Har- 
vard University, prepare such a plan; that the Commission, 
with some modifications, adopted the Ripley Plan as a ten- 
tative plan of consolidation (See 63 I. C. C. 455, and 
appendix which contain both the tentative plan and the 
Ripley plan); that throughout 1923 hearings were held 
on this tentative plan, with final arguments in the early part 
of 1924; that no final plan has as yet been announced ; that 
the Commission became convinced of the inordinate dif- 
ficulty of preparing such a plan and repeatedly asked Con- 
gress to relieve it of that task; that Congress failed to 
comply; that the matter thus remained in abeyance until 
1928; that lately the Commission seems inclined to resume 
the task of formulating a final plan, unless Congress, in 
the meantime, shall amend this section of the law. 

It is proposed briefly to discuss the purposes of the 
unification-consolidation sections, the progress to date under 
those sections, the arguments for and against consolidation, 
and the large questions of public policy presented. It should 
be understood that the writer is summarizing various views, 
not expressing his own; that consolidation into a limited 
number of systems means substantially reducing the number 
of railroad companies to some twenty or thirty; and that 
this discussion does not deal with the merits of particular 
consolidations nor with the adequacy of the Commission’s 
tentative plan, but is concerned chiefly with the general 
policy. 

Purposes of the Unification-Consolidation Sections 


Various statements have been made concerning the 
purposes of these sections. More commonly encountered 
are the following: a resort to consolidation as the most 
desirable method of preserving certain weak lines; the 
equalization purpose, or the creation of a “few large well- 
balanced, permanent, and manageable instrumentalities 
through whose regulation an approximate equality of per- 
centage return might be realized on all railroad property 
from virtually uniform levels of charge” ;* the facilitation 


I. 


[ie present discussion begins with certain assump- 


™W. M. Daniels, XIV American Economic Review, Supplement, 
March, 1924, page 47. 


of rate regulation by the elimination of the so-called “weak 
roads” ;? obtaining certain economies in transportation that 
might be utilized for improved service, rate reductions, or 
both; the substitution of a uniform federal law relating to 
railroad consolidation in place of the diverse state laws 
dealing with that subject. Other statements have stressed 
the desire to obtain a national system of transportation ; the 
desire to remove the necessity for indefinite recapture of 
excess income of profitable roads; the desire to remedy, as 
far as possible, the chaotic conditions accompanying rail- 
road ownership and control under individualistic develop- 
ment and to substitute an orderly development. A more 
general approach to purpose is the following: It is argued 
that, prior to the transportation act of 1920, the course of 
federal railway regulation had been mainly restrictive, the 
adequacy of service being assumed. The transportation 
act of 1920 definitely looked to the maintenance of service 
as well as reasonable rates through the process of regulation. 
The consolidation provisions were a device, among other, 
methods for carrying out that general purpose. 

Examination of testimony before congressional com- 
mittees in 1919 shows clearly that the immediate concern 
of framers of the act was with the problems of the weak 
roads. In many cases these weak lines were indispensable 
to a certain portion of the public; their abandonment was 
regarded as unthinkable. Again, rate regulation was com- 
plicated where weak lines competed with strong ones. To 
permit a level of rates sufficient to give the strong road a 
fair return would not permit the weaker one to survive. To 
allow the weak road a compensatory rate would accord the 
strong road a return higher than the public would regard 
as reasonable. If the two could be combined a rate level 
might be granted that would just allow a reasonable return 
on the aggregate capital in both roads—that is, equalization. 
An alternative method of equalization of returns would be 
recapture of excess profits, but this would be a remedy 
that must be exercised indefinitely. 

Economies resulting from consolidation were discussed 
somewhat ; wartime operation of the railroads by the govern- 
ment indicated that cooperation could achieve savings; and 
it was thought that consolidation would do this. Though 
they have been discussed more in recent years, they do not 
appear to have been the primary consideration leading to 
passage of the act. The unification clauses were regarded 
as temporary devices, that might be used during the time 
required to formulate a plan for consolidation. 

Progress to Date Under These Provisions 

It is conceded that to date the consolidation provisions 
have been ineffective. The Nickel Plate did effect con- 
solidation with a few other carriers, but that was accom- 
plished under state laws and the Commission was only 
required to approve the security issues involved. On the 
other hand, numerous unifications have been effected under 
paragraph 2 of section 5 of the act.’ 

If it is asked why more consolidations have not taken 
place, the answer is found in the various obstacles to con- 
solidation, some legal, some economic, and many a mixture 
of both. The most obvious obstacle is found in the legal re- 
quirement that consolidation cannot take place except it be 
in harmony with the final plan—and the Commission has 

*L. H. Haney, ibid., page 89. 


‘From speech by C. S. Duncan, Economist, Association of Railway 
Executives, before the Chicago Traffic Club, March 5, 1928. 
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not yet formulated a final plan. The present law also provides 
that the stocks and bonds at par of the corporation that is to 
own the consolidated properties shall not exceed the value of 
the consolidated properties as determined by the Commission, 
and the value of the properties shall be determined under sec- 
tion 19a. This, of course, is the valuation section. The Com- 
mission has not completed valuations and, apparently, this sub- 
ject will not be settled for some time, Consolidation must wait 
on valuation and valuation is yet in litigation. Again, though 
the Commission might authorize two or more corporations to 
consolidate, their power to do so depends on the provisions of 
their charters, and these are derived from state laws. The 
consolidation provisions do not confer such powers on railroads 
whose charters do not already grant such authority. And, again, 
the present law does not provide a method of dealing with dis- 
senting minority stockholders who may demand unpair prices 
for their stock. 
Consolidations require new security issues and these are 
subject to state taxes on such issues, the burden of which may 
be considerable. The ease with which unification may be 
effected, as compared with consolidation, operates as an obstacle 
to the latter. Thus, unification through stock ownership may 
permit one carrier to form traffic affiliations with other carriers 
and the leasing method may secure such operating economies 
as may exist. These can be attained without conformance to a 
plan, without the necessity of waiting for valuation, without 
buying out dissenting stockholders, and without security issue 
taxation. It has been urged that the very publication of a plan 
would be an obstacle, because carriers named as parts of a 
given system might be inclined to demand too high a price 
for their lines. Conflicting aims of the carriers themselves, as 
well as local hostility of shipping interests, may prove a fur- 


ther hindrance. And, finally, it is urged that the failure of, 


the present law to provide for the jnclusion of weak lines in 
consolidation plans of the stronger ones is not only a defect, 
but is also an obstacle to complete consolidatin. The Cmmission 
muy as an administrative matter require the proposing lines 
to make fair offers to the weak lines connecting with them, 
but the law itself makes no such provision, apart from the 
requirement of a final plan. 


Is Consolidation Desirable? 


This means, of course, reduction of the several hundred 
railroad corporations of the country to, say, twenty or thirty. 
It is generally admitted that some consolidation is desirable. 
The past history of railroad development in the United States 
would sustain that proposition. Furthermore, it is admitted 
that many operating railway companies in the United States 
are probably too small to obtain the economies of optimum 
size. But the question really is whether the advantages of 
larger railway companies than now exist in the United States 
are so pronounced that a general predilection in favor of general 
consolidation exists. 

The advocates of this presumption usually affirm that con- 
solidation is desirable because substantial operating economies 
will accrue, because improved traffic conditions will result, be- 
cause weak lines can thus be preserved without government 
ownership, because the financial conditions of the carriers gen- 
erally will be strengthened, and because government regulation 
of the carriers will be rendered easier. The opponents likewise 
join issue on each of these major contentions. 


Operating Economies. 


The term “operating” is herein somewhat loosely used. It 
refers to any savings, whether encountered in the traffic, legal, 
accounting, or operating departments. A composite statement 
of alleged economies is rather long. The following are the 
most important: Less accounting expense and less administra- 
tive expense for staff and legal departments, when several roads 
are consolidated; possible avoidance of increased capital ex- 
penditures, because some of the roads entering the consolidation 
may have under-utilized facilities which the over-burdened roads 
may use; savings from more direct routing of traffic and through 
better balanced traffic in both directions, i. e., one road may be 
unbalanced in one direction, and the other in the reverse direc- 
tion; savings due to fewer tariffs to be filed; possible lengthen- 
ing of operating divisions with fewer divisions terminals; fewer 
transfer points; less back-hauling; better utilization of shops 
through consolidation of such repair facilities; freight equip- 
ment remains at home on the larger systems a greater part 
of the time and will be better maintained at less expense; 
diminished expense due to greater standardization of quipment 
and materials; some discontinuance of competitive train service; 
reduced cost of advertising and soliciting traffic; purchase of 
railway supplies in larger quantities and enjoyment of quantity 
discounts; increase in the number of solid train loads direct 
to destination; savings through joint use of terminal facilities 
with reduction in rentals paid for such joint facilities and reduc- 
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tion in car per diems. The foregoing is comprehensive, though 
not exhaustive. 

Some opinion exists that these savings might be substantia] 
in the aggregate, but more opinion exists that they would be 
negligible or counterbalanced by losses. It is not denied that 
some of these advantages may be realized in some cases. But 
it is argued that they are supported by no careful studies anq 
rest on opinion only; that they sound much like the claims 
for economy urged in favor of industrial combinations in the 
past, which so often failed to materialize; that some of them 
are not real economies at all, but charges for capital that must 
be met in any event, such as car per diems and rental of joint 
facilities; that English railway consolidations of much smaller 
railway systems have yielded only a fraction of the anticipated 
savings. Furthermore, it is contended that most of the larger 
railway systems of the United States have already attained 
most of the economies accruing to large scale railroad effort 
and that large railway systems encounter losses due to lack of 
direct contact between management and men. 

Improved Traffic Conditions 

It is alleged that larger systems, by reason of their con- 
nections with numerous traffic originating centers and extension 
over wider areas, would enjoy more diversified traffic with less 
risk of wide fluctuations in earnings. Indeed, some railroad 
men declare that this is the chief reason for consolidation, 
Larger systems, it is thought, would resist the temptation of 
rate cutting and thus impart more stability to rate structures, 
It is also affirmed that consolidation would permit a general 
revision of rate structures that would be extremely difficult 
under present conditions of rail ownership. Opponents main- 
tain that traffic connections can be obtained by unification 
without complete consolidation and that extensive rate revisions 
have been in progress in the last ten years in the absence of 
consolidation. Industrial traffic men will reflect that consolida- 
tion, coupled with the legal provision that permits a carrier to 
retain as long a haul as possible, probably would restrict many 
routes now open. Not only would the service be less flexible, 
but the control over routing would be less effective. The in- 
dustrial traffic man would probably feel that his bargaining 
power would thus be reduced. 


Preservation of Weak Lines 


It is assumed, of course, that such lines are indispensable to 
the public. Combining them with strong roads would insure 
their continued existence, without resort to the alternative plan 
of government ownership. Furthermore, it has happened that 
weak lines individually often became strong lines when welded 
together—combination eliminated weakness. Presumably con- 
solidation with strong roads would enable weak lines to get 
needed capital on more favorable terms and thus improve their 
operation methods. 

(Perhaps the strongest attack on this argument is that no 
careful enumeration of weak roads and analysis of the causes 
of weakness have been made. Roads may be weak because 
poorly located, because traffic has disappeared, because of 
financial manipulation, or because of inadequate divisions otf 
through rates. Obviously, consolidation is not an effective 
remedy for all of these conditions, and, therefore, cannot solve 
the weak road problem. Furthermore, weak roads with the 
passage of time and under changed conditions often become 
strong ones. Opponents urge the injustice of requiring strong 
well-managed roads to assume the burden of carrying the in- 
efficient, though proponents reply that private injustice is irrele- 
vant in the face of public advantage. The burden of weak lines 
may weaken the credit of the strong lines and thus handicap 
them in their programs of improvement. 

Improved Financial Status 

Those favoring consolidation declare that larger systems 
would possess sounder financial structure and better credit. 
This, of course, may result from improved traffic conditions and 
operating economies. Within limits, this may be true; but 
combining weak properties with strong may impair the credit 
standing of the latter. Credit standing of the carriers is much 
more affected by such factors as rates, regulation, and traffic 
than by consolidation. The very process of consolidation may 
stimulate undesirable speculation in railroad securities. Bankers 
affirm that they prefer to finance, say, several 25 million dollar 
security issues of different companies, than a hundred million 
dollar issue of a single company. A large railway system would 
be compelled to borrow more money at one time than small 
companies would and this might prove something of a handicap 
in financing. The relief from recapture of excess earnings, 
which the consolidation movement would probably bring, is 
looked on as favorable, but the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the O’Fallor case appears to weaken this contention. 


Easier Regulation 
Two aspects are presented. First, it is said that with rail- 
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road systems more nearly equal in size and competitive strength, 
it would be easier for the Commission to prescribe remunerative 
rates without allowing unusual profits to some carriers. This 
would obviate the necessity for recapture of income. Second, 
it is thought that a reduction in the number of carriers subject 
to the Commission’s orders would mean fewer reports, fewer 
tariffs, and less difficulty in making regulations effective. The 
government ownership argument again does duty, for regulation 
is becoming so complex that it is apt to fail unless everything 
possible is done to facilitate regulation. The failure of regula- 
tion will inevitably mean government ownership. The first 
argument was pressed in 1920, the second is of more recent 
vintage. It has been questioned by former Commissioner W. 
M. Daniels.* Curiously enough the alternative of less regula- 
tion aS a means of easing the Commission’s task is not con- 
sidered. 

The foregoing are the arguments most commonly heard. It 
is also argued that larger systems are undesirable because of 
absentee management—local interests would be unable to get 
a hearing. Although not opposed to consolidation, the organized 
railway labor interests are insistent that the interests of em- 
ployes be not needlessly sacrificed in the process; that con- 
tractual and seniority rights be retained and home ownership 
by the men must be remembered when division points are re- 
located. The prospect of rate reductions and improved service 
depends on operating economies, which have been questioned. 
If strong roads are used to sustain the weak, what will be left 
for rate reductions and improvements in service? Operating 
economies, if any, can be used to reduce rates, or improve 
service, or sustain weak lines. To the extent they are used 
for one of these purposes, they cannot te used for the others. 


What Policy Should Be Adopted? 


Three major alternatives are possible. The public may 
forbid, compel, or simply facilitate consolidation. To forbid 
would be a reversion to the situation prior to 1920. It is so 
evident that some consolidations are in the public interest that 
this policy is not justified. To compel consolidations requires 
much more evidence of the universal beneficence of such a pro- 
cedure than the evidence offered to date justifies. Compulsion 
was proposed in 1920 and again in 1924 and rejected. Apart 
from the questionable benefits, the legal difficulties are great. 
It would necessitate the adoption of some consolidation plan. 
Probably the government would be compelled to condemn some 
of the roads, group them according to the plan, and then attempt 
to dispose of them to private owners. The first two steps 
might be taken; the third would probably be difficult. Govern- 
ment ownership might be an indispensable step in effecting such 
consolidation; once the railroads become government property, 
it is quite conceivable they would remain such. 


The remaining alternative is facilitation. The public is 
willing to permit consolidation and to remove legal obstacles in 
the way. Or the policy may go somewhat beyond this and offer 
incentives to consolidation. An example would be relief from 
recapture of excess earnings. Reliance is placed on the vol- 
untary action of the carriers. But, though the public policy is 
favorable, it is not willing to tolerate any kind of consolidation. 
It emphasizes that voluntary consolidation must be in the 
public interest. 


How shall the public interest be defined? The transportation 
act of 1920 attempted to meet that issue by requiring the Com- 
mission to formulate a plan of consolidation to which the car- 
riers must conform. The wisdom of this is questioned. Pro- 
fessor Ripley: thought it was desirable for the country to plan 
its future déyelopment and that railroad consolidation offered 
a good opportunity. Daniel Willard favors a consolidation plan. 
He only complains that delay in formulating a finaf’plan handi- 
caps the carriers in their own plans. But many other acute 
thinkers oppose the idea of a plan. They do not believe that 
any group of men have prescience enough to draw a plan for 
the indefinite future; that any such plan will be the product of 
current conditions; that, of necessity, it will be altogether too 
rigid and inflexible for these developing states. Hence, cur- 
rent thought turns to some other method of safeguarding the 
public interest. Enact legislation removing the legal disabilities 
in the way of consolidation. Leave the carriers free to formulate 
their own plans for consolidation, but require their submission 
to the Commission for approval. Let the Commission deter- 
mine whether such plans accord with the public interest. Let 
Congress lay down a general formula concerning the public 
interest and let the Commission test individual cases according 
to this general formula. This procedure will resemble that in 
reasonable rate cases and in valuation proceedings. Defini- 
tion of the public interest will not be easy, but proposed legisla- 
tion before Congress offers the following formula. 





_. ‘See Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, June, 1929, 
Volume XIII, Number 3, pp. III-2. 
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In determining the public interest the Commission shall give due 
consideration to the maintenance of competition between carriers 
and the prevention of any undue lessening of existing competition, 
the preservation and improvement of the service afforded by the 
necessary weak or short lines, the promotion of economy, the afford- 
ing of better service, the securing of a simplified and more effective 
regulation of carriers, the ultimate establishment of a number of 
strong and effiicient systems well balanced within themselves and 
with other systems, and to such other factors as may be in the 
public interest. 


It remains yet to be proved whether the end desired—namely, 
consolidations in the public interest—can be achieved by the 
method proposed—namely, voluntary action on the part of the 
carriers. It must be obvious that end and means are not 
altogether reconcilable. 
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Railroad Merger Fights 


By A. E. Heiss 





cations and consolidations in the eastern district, typified 

by the recent Wabash application, it is not impertinent to 
point out that the inability of the railroads to agree on the com- 
binations to be made no more than matches the inability of gov- 
ernment, state and federal, to come to a conclusion as to the 
treatment to be accorded to plans of railroads. It has been as 
hard for the government to make up its mind as it is for an 
individual to make a plan for the ordering of his own life. 

In the early days, when a community promoted the building 
of a railroad, it took steps to see to it that that railroad did not 
become contaminated by too close association with.a railroad 
promoted by another community. By statutes in some states, 
railroads were not permitted to connect themselves by means of 
switch tracks. In some instances they were not even allowed to 
use the same passenger stations. 

After such laws were broken down, many consolidations 
were made, some in a law sense and some merely in a practical 
operating sense. In 1890 there was a return to the early feeling 
—that railroads and business concerns must not combine with 
others of their sort—to the extent that the Sherman anti-trust 
law, forbidding all combinations in restraint of trade or com- 
merce, was enacted. That anti-trust law was enforced against 
railroads, notably in the Trans-Missouri and Northern Securities 
cases. Similar state laws and constitutions were clapped down 
on combinations of railroads in even greater number. 


Notwithstanding the hostility of government, many combi- 
nations were made that, by a technical lawyer, might have been 
brought under the condemnation of the anti-trust laws. How- 
ever, the combinations in the 1880’s, the 1890’s, and the early 
part of the 1900’s were tempered, in the eyes of the public, 
because the combinations were made in the course of fierce 
competition among the railroads and not in conscious efforts to 
create obnoxious monopolies. 


A PROPOS of the ferment among the railroads about unifi- 


Competitions of Long Standing 


Since the middle of the last century, the Pennsylvania, tne 
Baltimore & Ohio and the New York Central, have been in the 
competition that existed among New York, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore merchants, and that caused the construction of those 
roads to enable the merchants of those cities to put their wares 
into what is now the western part of Trunk Line and Central 
Freight Association territories. 

Wherever unused bridge piers stand in solitary grandeur in 
a river in the east it is safe to assume that they are evidences 
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UPERB TRAIN 


THROUGH CARS NEW YORK-BUFFALO 


Shippers who travel will find the equipment 
and schedules of this new Erie standard bearer 
entirely to their liking. Serving the great 
cities of the American Industrial Empire the 
Limited affords every luxury of modern train 
travel. 

The coaches of this all-steel flyer have in- 
dividual seats that swing in pairs to 
face the windows if desired. The 
floors are carpeted completely, not 
merely in the aisles. There is hot 
and cold running water and electric 
fans. 


In the lounge car for coach passengers, smok- 
ing is permitted. Here you find movable club 
car chairs, floors rubber-tiled for cleanliness 
and a general club atmosphere altogether new 
to coach travel. Your coach ticket entitles 
you to the use of this car. 

On a railroad where the niceties of dining 
service have always been a source of pride 
new peaks of perfection are attained on the 
Erie Limited. 

The Pullman equipment of this train, mag- 
nificent throughout, reaches its climax in the 
observation lounge car with its appointments 
in delicate taste, its broad shaded sightseeing 
platform, its correspondence desk and _ its 
bookcase supplied with the latest magazines 
and newspapers. In this car news of sports 
events and the latest stock market quotations 
are posted. 

The New York or Paterson-Chicago fare is 
$34.30 the lowest available on any railroad for 
25-hour service. Between all other stations 
there is no excess charge on the Limited. 

This superior train serves all the principal 
stations along its route. 

Other through Erie trains round out a sched- 


ule planned solely for the convenience of our 
patrons. 
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Condensed Schedules of the Erie Limited 


Eastern Standard Time Central Standard Time 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Se ee 8:35 A.M Dearborn Sta....... 5:35 P.M 
Chambers St....... 8:45 ‘* Englewood.......... 5e * 
enw ay be “ Huntington ......... 935 ° 
Middletown......)..10:42_“ Eastern Standard Time 
Dnt Bs, do.e dea 1:28 P.M Ca. asd aces aen 1:02 A.M. 
Binghamton ........ - | 3: 6 
a 34 * WN i: 54.4.309% 0400 4:30 ‘ 
. | ae 3:30 ‘ +Youngstown........ 4:58 ‘* 
Se 3:56 * TS 6 ox n 64:54 th $21 °* 
| tas |* DS we viesccevn 6:28 ‘* 
cS a Sas * a yeaa eee : — Bhees 
rr ae 00 * 
SOPRA... a 37 
Salamanca.......... 7:333—** (Oe ee 8:55 * 
Jamestown.......... a ere 11:07 ‘** 
Meadville........... 9:56 * a 12:01 P.M. 
RES Ae 10:50 ‘* Sar 
oungstown........ 41:15 * 12:48 * 
er 11:37 ** =e See Ct 
EY ie 'sssbn. 0 ca 5-0 12:40 A.M Binghamton........ 1:46 ‘* 
a sae |” CE Sc u-'0-0-6.- 000% 253 * 
Central Standard Time ame oe 
Huntington......... 5:00 ** 
Englewood.......... 8:07 ‘ NEW YORK 
Jereoy City......... 7:10 P.M. 
CHICAGO Chambers St....... ——— 
Dearborn Sta....... 8:25 A.M. J | see —_— 


*Sleeper open for occupancy at Youngstown, at 9:30 P.M. 

Sleeper : for occupancy at Broadway and Exchange Sts., Akron, 
at 9:30 P.M. 

tSleeper may be occupied at Youngstown until 8:00,A.M. 
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of the competition among the three systems. The piers in the 
Susquehanna near the Harrisburg, Pa., terminals of the Reading 
are supposed to mark the uncompleted effort of the New York 
Central, by means of the South Pennsylvania, to invade the 
heart of the Pennsylvania’s home territory. About the only 
exception to the rule that it is safe to assume that such piers, 
any where, mark the abandonment of a competitive step, are 
those in the Atchafalaya River directly west of Baton Rouge, 
La., on the route to Crowley, La. The incredibly swift current 
of that stream, through a level country, moved those piers out 
of line and made new ones necessary. 

Moves by the Baltimore & Ohio to get into Philadelphia, 
New York and Washington stir the imagination much more than 
the moves in the eastern unification situation of today. The 
decade in which Grover Cleveland was first elected to the presi- 
dency was marked by the fight between the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania for the possession of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore, one of the most strategically situated 
railroads in the country. Seemingly, the Pennsylvania earlier 
irritated its Baltimore neighbor in constructing a line from Bal- 
timore to Washington and so placing itself as to command the 
“long bridge” over the Potomac of civil war fame and thereby 
the gateway into the south. The Baltimore & Ohio, then under 
the Garrett regime, retaliated by building to a point opposite 
what is now Potomac Yard, Va., and arranging for ferrying pas- 
senger trains into Alexandria, Va. But when the Virginia Mid- 
land got away from the Garretts that project died. 

The Garretts also retaliated by trying to get the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore. On February 22, 1881, the 
newspapers announced that the Baltimore and Ohio had ac- 
quired that road at $70 a share, par $50. Histories say there 
was great rejoicing in the general offices of the Baltimore and 
Ohio that night. Gossip says that Robert Garrett, son of the 
head of the Baltimore and Ohio, dined not wisely but too well 
that night so that he talked about the stroke that had been 
made for Baltimore. The next day when he awoke, it is said, 
the Pensylvania had acquired that property at $80 a share. 
Whatever the truth, the fact is that, two weeks after Robert 
Garrett was supposed to have bought the P. W. & B. from the 
group of Bostonians that controlled it, the Pennsylvania turned 
up with it in its game bag. Garrett, the elder, thereupon, de- 
cided to build his own line into Wilmington and Philadelphia. 
In the year that Grover Cleveland was elected the first time, 
the Baltimore and Ohio was ordered off the P. W. & B. tracks. 
Then was forced into existence the present Balttmore and Ohio 
route over its own rails to Philadelphia and the Reading and 
Central of New Jersey to the Jersey shore part of New York 
harbor. The Baltimore and Ohio and the New York Central 
control the Reading and the latter controls, nominally, at least, 
the Central of New Jersey. 


Another Historic Fight 


At the beginning of the century, George Gould challenged 
the Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh, the mightiest tonnage citadel 
of that powerful system. At Toledo, O., the dynamic Wabash, 
eastern gem in the Gould diadem, came into contact with the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie, a peacefully inclined coal road that 
sprawled across Ohio from the northwest to the southeast. It 
was then controlled by Myron T. Herrick, bosom friend of Wil- 
liam McKinley, and his associates. 

That road never made money for anybody. Gould, however, 
saw it as a method of approach to the enormous iron and steel 
tonnage—not to mention coal and coke—of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. He beught control of it, paying, it was said, more for 
that control than the sum for which it was supposed to have 
been offered to the Pennsylvan‘a, lock, stock, and barrel. Then 
he organized the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal, now the Pitts- 
burgh and West Virginia, bringing to the very doors of Pitts- 
burgh, one of the most expensively constructed pieces of rail- 
road the country had known up to that time. Gould built a 
bridge into Pittsburgh under the franchise granted to a sub- 
urban line. But the Pittsburgh city council would not give him 
permission to enter the city. Gould stood on that high bridge, 
all dressed up with literally no place to go. An opportune freight 
congestion at Pittsburgh finally induced, so it is said, the city 
council to relent. There may have: been a congestion that 
caused action, but there was much talk then about a “hog com- 
bine” in the city council, which had abstracted about $650,000 
from the fighting men. Memory says that some of the coun- 
cilmen were sent to jail for a year or two in connection with 
some of the things done in the course of that fight to keep 
Gould out of the heart of the Pennsylvania’s golden tonnage 
area. 

Almost immediately thereafter Frank H. Spearman wrote 
a book, “The Strategy of Great Railroads.” He went through 
the form of being a prophet, writing two paragraphs worth 
contrasting with things as they are today. They follow: 


With the Wabash in the Pittsburgh territory the railroad control 
of all this enormous business and the division of the richest railroad 
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territory in the United States becomes triangular. The Vanderbilt; 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and George Gould now dominate and Wil 
dominate in New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, an 
West Virginia, with powerful arms reaching to the Mississippi Valles 
and north and east into New England. It may mean the closing y 
the map for centuries. Certainly in our day the present contro] ; 
likely to remain undisturbed. 

_ But the Vanderbilts have lived to see the name of Baring fy. 
goiten and the fame even of the Rothschilds equalled by their ow, 


A New Era is Begun 


Fifteen years after Spearman set up the Gould dynasty y 
one that would keep the railroad map static, perhaps for cq, 
turies, Congress came to the conclusion that combinations 
railroads into a limited number of systems would be good fy 
the country. The Gould project had gone into bankruptcy. Ty, 
Wheeling and Lake Erie was turned loose, and the Wabag, 
Pittsburgh Terminal was converted in the Pittsburgh and We 
Virginia, sympathetic with its old colleagues in the Gould pin 
but not connected with them, except in sentiment. Thinking 
that some time should be allowed for figuring out schemes fy 
consolidations, the transportation act provided for mergers y 
unifications less than consolidations as a sort of apprentiqn 
ship for consolidations, the Commission being authorized y 
say when the public interest would permit combinations, ny 
withstanding the prohibition of the Sherman and other anti 
trust laws. It is under the part of the law authorizing unifi, 
tions less than consolidations for ownership and operation thy 
the railroads have been and are working. 

The mergers that are being made now, while they look px 
manent, as, for instance, under 999 year leases, are not beyon 
the rending power of the courts. Were the Pennsylvania, f 
instance, to go through bankruptcy all the way, the 999 yw 
leases that company has on its subsidiaries would not make; 
impossible for the courts to separate the properties. The Co 
mission, by making it a condition that the stock of a compay 
that has leased its property for 999 years may not be sold } 
the holder of the lease without its consent, has seen to it thi 
there is no divergence in interest between the holdér of ti 
stock and the holder of the lease. The two could be sold, unée 
foreclosure, as inseparable assets. By means of Clayton ani 
trust proceedings the Commission is also preventing ossific 
tions that might be hard to deal with in the event a final, wo 
able plan of consolidation is created—a thing as to which may 
well informed men have grave doubts. 


W. and L. E. Again Pivotal 


History repeating itself furnishes no more remarkable sta 
of facts than the movement of the Wheeling and Lake Erie ini 
the limelight again. Now, however, he would be a hardy maj 
who would say that the plan the Wabash has put forth is he 
tile to the Pennsylvania. All the disclaimers of the Penns 
vania and the Wabash that they are not privy to each other 
plans for unification so as to have at least five great system 
leave those interested cold and unimpressed. Among the 
gestions made is that, if the Wabash succeeds in persuaditi 
the Commission to create a fifth or even a fifth and sixth § 
tem in the east, the Pennsylvania will have four or five neif 
bors each considerably smaller than itself when measured 
carloads of freight originated, if not in mileage. It is suspect 
that the officers of that company have little enthusiasm fort 
government’s plan to create consolidated units of substantial 
the same size. They and their predecessors worked hard! 
bring the system to its present size. The American idea! 
been that, so long as a citizen keeps within the law, there 
no limit to the amount of property he may own. 

Plain opposition to the four-party eastern system plat, 
is suspected, does not look good to the Pennsylvania as a pit 
of campaign under a law that is as near a command to i 
solidate into about equal units as could be given under priv 
ownership. Something constructive is needed to meet 
criticism that falls upon the ears of the man who merely 4 
poses. Regardless of the connection or lack of it between 
Pennsylvania and the Wabash, the fact is that, when ! 
Wabash brought forth its plan, it provided a substitute for m 
opposition to the four-party plan. 

Putting aside the informal four-party memorandum subl 
ted to the Commission in 1924, to which the Pensylvania # 
tached conditions, there is not yet a four-party plan before 
Commission. The Baltimore and Ohio, the Cheasapeake 
Ohio, and the Wabash have submitted plans. The appeé 
of the Van Sweringens as the controllers of the Nickel F# 
and the Cheasapeake and Ohio is the decidedly new devel 
ment since the old Gould days, in the eastern district. Whel 
the New York Central, when it sold the Nickel Plate to 
Cleveland real estate men, thought it was creating a new Do" 
in eastern railroad matters rivaling itself, or thought it 
merely putting that property into safe hands that would! 
use the road to its own detriment, no one is ever likely to i 
But, as things now stand, the Van Sweringens look strolé 
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July 13, 1929 


than George Gould showed himself to be as a factor in the 


eastern district. 
Something Went Awry 


When the Baltimore and Ohio and the Chesapeake and Ohio 
put their system plans before the Commission they said the 
New York Central was expected soon to present a plan con- 
cerning itself. They said they could not speak for the Penn- 
sylvania, but they intimated that they thought their own move 
and the expected move of the New York Central would force 
the hand of the Keystone road. Something, however, must have 
gone wrong. At the very minute they filed their plans it was 
strongly intimated that many days would elapse, if not many 
years, before the New York Central would submit a plan. Months 
have passed and nothing has come from the Vanderbilt road. 
The Pennsylvania has not said a word, unless one chooses to 
regard the Wabash as acting in harmony with the wishes of the 
owner of the stock of the company that is the largest owner of 
Wabash stock. The Pennsylvania Company, a non-operating 
subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad: Company, is the owner 
of the largest block of Wabash stock, although that block is a 
numerical minority. 

Nothing definite is likely, it is said by well informed men, 
to be done in the matter of consolidations until next fall, if 
then. The thought is that the Commission will not be able to 
present its “final” plan until after the vacation season. How- 
ever, there is nothing to prevent the Commission taking up the 
report on that subject made to it by Commissioner Porter and 
putting forth a plan. The word “final” is placed in quotation 
marks for the simple reason that, even after the Commission 
has made a “final” plan, that plan is subject to change by that 
body. The law specifically confers the power of change. 


EASTERN UNIFICATION PLANS 


Opposition to consolidation for hearing of the various ap- 
plications for authority to unify railroads in the east, as re- 
quested by the Wabash, is expressed by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in an answer to the Wabash petition filed with the 
Commission. 

It is asserted that the application of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio for authority to acquire control of carriers in the east 
“involves a special proposal which seems to require that it 
should be heard and determined as and of itself, and that it is 
not necessary or desirable or proper to consolidate the same 
with a reopened proceeding in Consolidation of Railroads, 
Docket No. 12964, which, after extended hearings and full ar- 
gument, orally and in briefs, was submitted February 9, 1929, 
and to bring in issues foreign thereto.” 


ORE ROADS’ UNIFICATION 


The Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway Company, in 
Finance No. 7690, has applied to the Commission for authority 
to lease and operate the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Com- 
pany, under paragraph 2 of section 5 of the interstate commerce 
act, 

The entire capital stock of the applicant, with the exception 
of directors’ qualifying shares, is owned by the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

The Minnesota Iron Company, the stock of which is also 
owned by the United States Steel Corporation, owns the entire 
capital stock, with the exception of directors’ qualifying shares, 
of the Duluth & Iron Range, 

The Duluth & Iron Range operates approximately 262 miles 
of main line from Two Harbors to Mesaba, Minn. The line 
— with applicant’s line at Virginia, Biwabik, Sparta and 

veleth. 

The proposed lease would run for 15 years and provides for 
an annual rental of $1,200,000 plus an annual amount represent- 
ing depreciation and 6 per cent on the cost of additions and 
betterments. 

Economy and efficiency of operation will result from op- 


i of the railroads as one system, according to the appli- 
cant. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period June 
15-22, inclusive, was 239,233, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. The average daily short- 
age was 23 flat, 12 gondola and 22 hopper cars. The surplus 
was made up as follows: 


Box, 107,613; ventilated box, 540; auto and furniture, 13,945; total 
bor, 122,098; flat, 4,631; gondola, 29,210; hopper, 42,515; total coal, 
aes coke, 596; S. D. stock, 22,241; D. D. stock. 3,259; refrigerator, 
3,628; tank, 277: miscellaneous, 778. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 14,500 box, 500 auto 
and furnitutre, 500 S. D. stock, and 550 refrigerator cars. 
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SOUTHWESTERN CAR SHORTAGE 
; The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Notwithstanding intensive handling for a month past, the 
box car situation in the southwestern wheat field has got some- 
what out of hand. Intensely hot weather caused the wheat in 
Texas and Oklahoma to ripen almost, if not wholly, ahead of 
the usual time. Cold weather before the intense heat which 
caused the wheat to ripen ahead of time delayed the ripening 
of the cantaloupe crop. Therefore, at a time when the rail- 
roads should be free to devote their power to getting box cars 
into and out of the wheat districts they are being called upon 
to handle an unusual number of refrigerators. 

Attention of the public was drawn to the situation by Sen- 
ator Brookhart, of Iowa. He wrote a telegram to the Commis- 
sion and gave out a copy of it. Wiring from Elkhart, Kan., he 
said: 


In Oklahoma and Kansas I find a most critical and distressing 
situation at the present moment. Great quantities of wheat are al- 
ready threshed. The elevators are filled and much is piled on the 
ground. The market is inadequate, in part, because freight rates are 
too high. Shipping facilities are also inadequate and the railroads 
are not furnishing the cars demanded. This has created an emergency 
that demands the most speedy and drastic action of the Interstate 
~~ Commission and I urge that you consider these questions 
at once, 


In view of the fact that Director Bartel and Assistant Di- 
rector Smith, of the Commission’s bureau of service, as well 
as the car service division of the American Railway Association 
and individual railroads had been putting forth extraordinary 
efforts for more than a month to get cars into the territory that 
would afford relief against a situation composed of elevators 
filled with old wheat, a very large crop ripening two weeks ahead 
of the usual time, and an extraordinary movement of delayed 
melons, Senator Brookhart’s urging of immediate consideration 
of the questions presented by him caused a bit of amusement. 

Another factor for the undoing of the railroads and ‘the 
Commission’s service bureau, for the time being, is a rising 
price for wheat, due in considerable measure to reports of dam- 
age to wheat in the Canadian northwest. The rising price has 
resulted in the movement of wheat from the clogged elevators 
coincident with the coming of new wheat from the fields. That, 
in the view of Commission men, created a two-edged sword. 
One edge was presented by the demand for cars to take old 
wheat out of the elevators, The other was the creation of a 
demand by country centers for cars to take wheat to market 
while prices were rising. 

In the last half of June the Santa Fe loaded 11,875 cars of 
wheat in the affected area, in comparison with 2,942 cars in the 
corresponding period in 1928 and 9,055 cars in the corresponding 
period of 1927. The loading in that half month was the heaviest 
ever known. 

The car service division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion has ordered all railroads to divert all serviceable box cars 
to the Santa Fe. In the week ended July 3 that order brought 
the diversion of 1,754 cars to that carrier, which was far in 
excess of anything ever attempted to meet a prior extraordinary 
demand for cars for wheat loading. In the previous week 1,000 
cars had been diverted and in the week ending July 10 a drive 
was going on to increase the Santa Fe’s supply still more. That 
carrier, at the same time, was struggling with an increased 
movement of petroleum and its products, its freight of largest 
volume. 

Similar efforts on behalf of the Rock Island, on June 15, 
resulted in that carrier’s having 108 per cent of its owned box 
car supply on its rails, according to reports to the Commission. 
That gave it 954 more cars than it had a year ago. 

There are three things that give those immediately con- 
cerned great anxiety. The first is that the elevators all over 
the country are either completely filled or have such a large 
stock that the wheat in storage constitutes a big factor in the 
demand for cars. The second is that there are more “com- 
bines” at work in the fields than ever before and that that means 
the stream of new wheat is larger than it could possibly have 
been under the old system of one machine to do the cutting 
and another to do the threshing. The third is that the cars 
that are being loaded in the country may be used for storage 
purposes for indefinite periods on account of the blocked con- 
dition of the elevators. 


Reduction in the rates on export wheat and wheat flour, it 
is pointed out, have not caused great quantities of the old wheat 
to move out. When they were made prices fell. Now ‘that 
prics are going up the wheat in elevators is beginning to be 
moved, the result being a demand for cars in every part of. the 
land, 


Gormley Outlines Situation 
“The car supply on these lines in the southwest is just as 
advantageous as it was a year ago, at which time it was the 
best advanced car supply the railroads ever had,” said M. J. 
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Gormley, chairman of the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. ? 

“The principal lines involved—the Santa Fe and the Rock 
Island—have in excess of their ownership of grain cars on line 
by reason of cars sent to them by other railroads. A very 
heavy increase in the number of combine threshers, coupled 
with a rather sudden maturity of the grain by reason of ab- 
normally hot weather, forced a sudden movement of grain, using 
up all the grain cars stored in advance. 

“All previous records in loading for this time of the year 
have been exceeded. The movement is largely to scattered 
milling destinations, making the return movement of cars slow. 
As soon as the first turn is made in these cars, there will be 
no difficulty in meeting the situation. Under orders of the car 
service division and cooperation of the railroads direct, from 
500 to 700 grain cars a day have been turned over to the Santa 
Fe and Rock Island at Chicago, St. Louis and other gateways. 

“It was not possible to have stored more cars than were 
stored in advance of the movement without seriously interfering 
with train operations. 

“Shippers and grain interests, through the shippers’ ad- 
visory boards, are fully informed of the situation and are Co- 
operating fully in the terminal markets with the railroads in 
the unloading of grain cars.” 

It was stated at the offices of the car service division that 
agents of the division in the field had reported that there had 
been a few scattered complaints, but that shippers generally 
were not complainng. 

Notwithstanding the recent reductions in the rates on wheat 
for export, it is not export movements that is causing the trouble, 
according to information here. The export movement via Gulf 
ports has not been large, the demand for cars having been for 
movement to mills, 

The Commission answered Senator Brookhart’s message 
the day after its receipt, Chairman Lewis outlining the facts 
tending to show that the Commission and the railroads, long 
before the Iowa senator wired, had taken steps to bring relief 
to the southwestern wheat growers. Chairman Lewis said: 


Grain car situation Oklahoma, Kansas and other wheat growing 
states has been under close supervision since harvesting began. 
Action already taken to increase car supply for grain loading on 
Santa Fe and Rock Island. Orders are now in effect, through car 
service division American Railway Association at Chicago for diver- 
sion all available serviceable box cars to Santa Fe. Situation does 
not seem to be so critical on Rock Island, Missouri Pacific and other 
earriers but the service agents which we have sent into the wheat 
fields are keeping a close check on all carriers. First three days 
July Santa Fe received 1,754 cars and previous week approximately 
1,000 on said orders. All roads connecting at Chicago, St. Louis and 
Memphis making special drive to materially increase deliveries to both 
Santa Fe and Rock Island. Loading this year started off in un- 
precedented volume for so early in season due to premature ripening 
of crop, combine harvesting, and to fact that with somewhat advanced 
market price during the last few days considerable old wheat has 
moved from country stations. From June 15 to July 1 Santa Fe 
loaded 11,875 cars compared with 2,942 last year and 9,055 during same 
period in 1927. This represents heaviest loading they have ever had 
so early‘in season'and similar conditions prevail on other lines. We 
have had service agents assigned to grain producing districts for 
past two months. In addition carriers have been urged to get west- 
ern box cars home and put in condition for grain loading. With 
elevators filled and large crop being harvested car shortage bound to 
result if grain is held in cars for storage purposes instead of un- 


loading. Reduced export rates on grain have been in effect since 
May 29. General grain rate investigation is under active con- 
sideration. 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, called on Presi- 
dent Hoover July 10 in connection with the movement of the 
wheat crop in the southwest. He said there was adequate ton- 
nage in Guif ports to take care of export grain shipments. 


RATES ON PIG IRON 


There was no desire on the part of southern carriers to 
precipitate a rate war as a result of proposed reductions in rates 
on pig iron from Birmingham, Ala., and other producing points 
in the south to St. Louis and intermediate points, said Joseph 
G. Kerr, assistant to the traffic vice-president, L. & N., at the 
hearing which began at Chicago, July 12, before Examiner Crow- 
ley, in I. and S. 3311, pig iron from southern points to Indiana, 
Illinois and Missouri. (See Traffic World, June 8, p. 1395.) 

The suspended tariffs propose a rate of $3.69 a gross ton 
for application between Birmingham and St. Louis, in lieu of 
the existing rate of $4.42. Reduction at points intermediate are 
also proposed. 

Calling attention to the fact that the proceeding did not 
involve an attempt to increase rates, but to reduce them, E. D. 
Mohr, commerce attorney, L. & N., in a preliminary statement, 
said the respondent carriers were not assuming the burden of 
proof. “It is elementary that the burden of proof rests on the 


affirmative,” and this, he held, was the position of the protest- 
ants, in that they contended discrimination would result from 
However, he said, the publishing lines 


allowance of the tariffs. 
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would attempt to anticipate the arguments of the opposition ang 
justify the suspended rates. 

The obvious purpose of the tariffs, explained Mr. Kerr, was 
to enable southern pig iron producers to compete in the g¢. 
Louis market, which, he said, consumed from three to four 
hundred thousand tons annually. Southern manufacturers, he 
said, were in a distressed condition.. Illustrating that, he saig 
storage of pig iron in the Birmingham district amounted to 469. 
136 tons, July 1, 1929, as compared to 105,984 tons on the same 
date in 1926. They used to supply a good portion of the §¢. 
Louis market requirements, according to him, but were now 
almost entirely out of the market. That situation, he testified, 
was not only true as to southern shipments to St. Louis, put 
applied to shipments from there to all the territory north of 
the Ohio. Production in the south had steadily diminished ip 
— years, despite an increased consumption in the south, 
itself. 

He called attention to the rate of $2.16 in effect from Chi. 
cago to St. Louis, that of 75 cents from Granite City, IIl., and 
of $4.26 from Duluth. The reductions were necessary if Bir. 
mingham was to get any of the business, he held. The pro. 
posed rate of $3.69 to St. Louis was the same as that in effect 
from there to Cincinnati, which the Commission had approved 
in I. and S. 2441, for a short-line distance 8 miles greater than 
the St. Louis distance, he pointed out. Ton-mile and car-mile 
earnings, at an average loading of 55.49 net tons, under the 
suspended rate would be 6.97 mills and 38.65 cents, respec. 
tively, he testified—which approximately equaled those pro- 
— by the Chicago-St. Louis traffic for a haul about half as 
ong. 

“It is evident that the car-mile earnings that would result 
from allowance of the tariffs would be reasonably compensatory 
and not place a burden on other traffic,” he said, following the 
introduction of a series of exhibits making comparisons between 
the earnings and rates, under the proposed schedules, with 
rates in effect between other points. “The manufacture of 
iron and steel in the north is enormous, and it is proper for 
these southern producers to market a portion of their product 
in the north.” 


POSTAL REORGANIZATION 


Important changes in the reorganization of the various bu- 
reaus of the postal service have been announced by Postmaster- 
General Brown. 

Through an order issued by the Postmaster-General, effective 
July 8, 1929, the division of rural mails, now under the super 
vision of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, is transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
The division of postoffice quarters and engineering, with the 
exception of that portion pertaining to contract stations, is 
transferred from the bureau of the First Assistant Postmaster. 
General to the bureau of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. The work incident to contract stations will be transferred 
from the division of post office quarters and engineering to the 
division of post office service, under the First Assistant Post: 
master-General. 

Under this order the division of motor vehicle service is 
transferred from the bureau of the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General to the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. It is also 
provided in the order that the work incident to the star route 
service, now under the division of rural mails, Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General, is transferred to the division of railway 
mail service, under the supervision of the Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General. 

Under this reorganization, the work of the four assistants 
to the Postmaster-General will be assigned as follows: 


First Assistant Postmaster General—Divisions of post office serv- 
ice, postmasters’ appointments, rural mails, and dead letters and 


dead parcel post. 

Second Assistant Postmaster General—Divisions of railway a4- 
justments, international postal service, railway mail service and aif 
mail service. 

Third Assistant Postmaster General—Divisions of finance, money 
orders, classification, stamps, registered mails and postal savings. 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster General—Divisions of post office 
quarters and engineering, equipment and supplies, motor vehicle serv- 
ince, topography and mail equipment shops. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for May, 
1929, shows a total of 20,347 cars held overtime—a percentage 
of 06.55—as against 17,802—a percentage of 06.12— for May, 1928. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspe? 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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Aviation News 
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RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, in California, pressed an elec- 
tric button at 6;05 p. m., eastern standard time, July 7, which 
started the first 48-hour rail-air service between New York and 
the Pacific coast, operated by the Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, Inc., in cooperation with the Pennsylvania and the Santa 
Fe railways. At his signal the new Pennsylvania train, “The 
Airway Limited,” left Pennsylvania Station, in New York, for 
Columbus, O., on the first lap of the transcontinental trip. On 
the train’s arrival at Port Columbus the morning of July 8, Rob- 
ert P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, pressed another button 
at Washington, which started the first westbound plane. 

Ceremonies were held at Pennsylvania Station to mark the 
inauguration of the new service. The Sunrise Trail Band 
of the Long Island Railroad played the national anthem, the 
Reverend Doctor Alfred W. Anthony delivered the invocation 
and Vice-President Elisha Lee of the Pennsylvania introduced 
Colonel Paul Henderson, the “Father of the Air Mail,” and vice- 
president of the Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., as master 
of ceremonies. He presented Miss Amelia Earhart, who chris- 
tened the Ford airplane “City of New York,” which is to serve 
as the flagship of the new fleet of ten tri-motored Ford planes 
built for the coast-to-coast, rail-air combined service. Its wings 
spread 78 feet and it carries besides passengers, a pilot, second 
pilot and courier. It embodies the very latest features in de- 


Fe ee ae al 


sign and construction and the most modern and improved de- 
vices for insuring the comfort of passengers, including apparatus 
for radio communication, reception, transmission and direction. 

The maximum speed of these new planes is 135 miles an 
hour. They have a cruising speed of 115 miles an hour, but in 
service they will be operated at 100 miles an hour, so as to 
always have a reserve of speed in case of unexpected delay. 





THE CITY OF COLUMBUS LOADING PASSENGERS ON ITS INITIAL PUBLIC TRIP, LEAVING PORT COLUMBUS, JULY 8 
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They are equipped with three Pratt-Whitney Wasp motors, each 
of 400 horsepower. Any one of the three motors is capable of 
keeping the plane in the air, giving it a very wide gliding range 
in which to make a safe choice of a landing place. The motors 
are air-cooled, having nine cylinders, with radial arrangement 
like the spokes of a wheel. The drive is direct, with no trans- 
mission gears. They develop one horsepower for every 1.67 
pounds of weight. 

The eastbound service from Los Angeles was signalized by 
the pressing of a button by the governor of California at 8:45 a. 
m., standard mountain time, July 8, which started the first east- 
bound plane, piloted by Colonel Lindbergh. 

In connection with the inauguration of the service, C. M. 
Keys, president of Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., ad- 
dressed the following message to the two railroad companies, 
the Pennsylvania and the Santa Fe: 


The group of men who organized the ‘‘Lindbergh Line’’ embarked 
upon the most significant and interesting adventure that has yet been 
written into the extraordinary annals of aviation. They faced an 
unknown future; they did not know whether either the physical or 
the financial task ahead of them was even a possibility. The part 
of this group who represent aviation directly could not themselves have 
carried through these great matters even to the beginning which we 
celebrate today, without the assistance and cooperation of other much 
greater forces than their own. 

Primarily, aviation in America owes to two of the greatest rail- 
road systems in the country—the Pennsylvania and the Santa Fe— 
a debt of gratitude. These ancient, established and powerful institu- 
tions, which are and always will be a part of the backbone of Amer- 
ican transportation, have extended to an infant development of trans- 
portation such financial, moral and physical aid as has never before, 
I believe, been extended by any old form of transportation to any 
new. The breadth of vision which prompted this support and which 
has maintained the support in a measure and degree quite unexpected 
by the aviation group, is itself a new phenomenon in business for 
which I know no parallel. 


Although the “Lindbergh Line” is advertised to give 48-hour 
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coast to coast service, the first passengers to make the west to 
east trip arrived in New York on the Pennsylvania’s “Airways 
Limited” at 10:35 a. m., daylight saving time, July 10, having 
completed the trip from Los Angeles via the regular service 
in 45 hours and 50 minutes. Albert Hichen, Los Angeles in- 
surance broker, one of the passengers, sailed for England that 
evening, expecting to complete the journey from the Pacific 
coast to England in eight days—which, it was said, would estab- 
lish a record for regular passenger travel. 

The New York Central announced this week the opening 
of a 46-hour air-rail service between New York and Los Angeles, 
in conjunction with the Santa Fe, the Chicago & Alton, and 
Western Air Express. Passengers may leave New York at 12:20 
a. m., daylight saving time, on a 21-hour train for Chicago, where 
connection may be made with either the California Limited, of 
the Santa Fe, or the Alton’s westbound limited for Kansas City, 
both of these lines having arrangements with Western Air Ex- 
press for transfer of passengers from train to plane there for 
the remaining portion of the journey to Los Angeles. The air 
link in the trip requires twelve hours. This service is in addi- 
tion to that inaugurated June 14 by the New York Central in 
conjunction with Universal Air Lines, from Cleveland, and the 
Santa Fe from Garden City, Kan. 


UNIFORM AIR LEGISLATION 


“Uniform air legislation is one of the chief needs of the 
nation,” said Harry H. Blee, chief of the division of airports of 
the Department of Commerce, July 8, addressing the governors 
of eleven western states at their air commerce conference in 
Boise, Idaho. 

The conference was called by Governor Baldridge, of Idaho, 
because of the inherent interstate nature of air commerce, in 
an effort to formulate plans for a permanent western organiza- 
tion with the following objectives: Uniform state legislation, 
establishing of interstate airways, general advancement of air 
commerce in the west, and state adoption of the Department of 
Commerce regulations pertaining to the licensing of airplanes 
and airplane pilots. 

Attending the conference were governors of the western 
states, attorneys-general, secretaries of state, highway commis- 
sioners and directors, and law enforcement officials, together 
with representatives of various organizations interested in 
aeronautics. 
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“The states of California, Washington, Oregon, Colorado, 
Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Idaho, Arizona, Utah and New 
Mexico enjoy conditions which are particularly favorable to the 
rapidly increasing development of aviation,” declared Mr. Blee, 
“Separated as they are by great distances, not only from each 
other but from other population centers throughout the nation, 
these eleven great commonwealths can insure the more rapiq 
development of their own air commerce, and thereby provide 
their own citizens with faster and better transportation, by co. 
operating with the federal government and adopting uniform 
state laws regulating the operation of airports, air lines and 
aircraft. . 

“The policy of the Department of Commerce toward the de. 
velopment of commercial aeronautics is to assist in creating a 
combination of four elements: (1) Air worthy aircraft, ade. 
quately equipped and efficiently maintained, (2) flown by com. 
petent pilots over (3) suitably equipped airways (4) in conform. 
ity with standard air traffic rules. If every state will cooperate 
in bringing together these four elements, they will aid materially 
in bringing about the fullest possible realization of the many 
benefits of properly established air commerce and at the same 
time go a long way toward taking their places at the very fore 
front of aeronautic development.” 


AIR MAIL RECORD 


June, with one day less than May and an added handicap 
of five Sundays, gained nearly 6,000 pounds over May in the 
transportation of mail by air, and set a new record, according 
to preliminary figures made public by Postmaster General 
Brown. 

The daily average for June was 19,775 pounds as compared 
with 18,950 pounds for May, an increase of 825 pounds daily. 
The total poundage for June was 593,254. For May, it was 
587,471, an increase of 5,783 pounds. 

The scheduled daily mileage increased from 36,334 in May 
to 38,689 in June as the result of additional trips on various 
routes. 


HEAVY ARTICLES BY AIR 


The sending of heavy and bulky commodities by air has 
passed from the “stunt stage” to daily usage by many forms of 
business, particularly manufacturers and garden truck farmers, 
says the American Air Transport Association in a report of 
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Here are 5 of the Pennsylvania's 
“Limiteds of the Freight Service” 
ee | carrying live stock, whose on time 
records—repeated week after week 
—have made them the favorites of 
Industrial Traffic Managers. 
THE BISON 
Live Stock — Perishable 
Buffialo to Seaboard Cities 


SPARK PLUG 
Live Stock — Perishable 








Cincinnati to Pittsburgh 
and Seaboard Cities 


THE GREYHOUND 
Live Stock 


St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 
THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh 
and Seaboard Cities 

THE PREMIER 
Live Stock 
4, Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 
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HOUSANDS of contented 

“m-o-o-s,” “grunts,” “b-a- 
a-s” daily attest the fact that 
the “High Hats” of live stock 
prefer Pennsylvania service. 
They like the clean cars—the 
good food—the “little” luxuries 
such as shower-baths at watering 
stations, when the weather is 
warm — especially the on time 
arrivals. 


Such famous Pennsylvania 
“Livestock Limiteds” as “Man 
o War,” “The Greyhound,” 
“The Thoroughbred” are turn- 
ing in high on time records week 
after week. 


Their dependability and reg- 
ularity have made them the 


PENNSYLVANIA R 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


100% on time... 


Noted for its dependability, ““Man O’ 
War” turned in another high on time 
record June 22nd, completing three suc- 
cessive weeks 100% on time... 


favorites of shippers and con- 
signees alike. 


Pennsylvania freight trains— 
hauling all classes of freight and 
serving 8 out of 10 of the largest 
cities in the country—answer the 
two questions of greatest impor- 
tance in freight transportation: 


1. Where—at any given time— 
is the shipment? ... By a system 
of “passing reports,” the location 
of any cars can be readily ascer- 
tained so that they may—if desir- 
able—be diverted 
more profitable markets. 


in transit to 


2. Will the shipment arrive on 
time? ... Excellent on time rec- 
ords give assurance that ship- 
ments will arrive as scheduled. 
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items which regularly find their way into the cockpits. Delaware 
mushroom growers use the planes to a large extent in supply- 
ing the delicacies to New York restaurants and hotels. The 
mushrooms, picked in the morning, are served the same noon 
at Manhattan tables. 

Sand blasting machinery, heavy dies, aeroplane parts and 
builders’ hardware form part of the cargoes which are flown 
daily over the mail and express routes. The lowly cabbage 
ascended to unexpected heights recently when a Texas grower 
forwarded a crate of future sauerkraut to Indiana by air. Special 
refrigerator planes are used to fly fresh fish from the Mexican 
Gulf to Brownsville, where they are packed for shipment to 
northern cities. Six planes now in this service carry about 3,000 
pounds of fish, which are packed in dry ice during the air trip. 


AIR MAIL SERVICE 


Growth of the air mail service of the Post Office Department 
was related July 9 in a radio address by Second Assistant Post- 
master-General W. Irving Glover. 

The air mail service was started May 15, 1918, and in that 
year the air mail poundage carried was 17,831 pounds, while 
in 1928 the poundage was 1,945,252, and thus far in 1929, 1,031,- 
311, said he, 

Mr. Glover said the air mail service was worth while; that 
it helped business; and that it speeded business. He referred 
to use of the service by banks sending checks and clrrency 
through the air, and the saving of interest by them as the result 
of such use. One bank, said he, saved $24,000 daily in interest. 

Thirty-nine thousand miles of air mail lines are now in 
operation and the lines serve communities in which live 75,000,- 
000 people, according to the speaker. 

“The romance of the air mail is more like fiction than just 
a government service,” said he. “No one can hear or read of 
the boys in this service, who nightly fly their accustomed routes, 
and not be thrilled with the story.” 


PENNSYLVANIA PASSENGER SERVICE 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, July 7, added another fast train 
to its passenger service between Chicago and the east and added 
two more fiyers between St. Louis and New York, beginning 
through service to Boston. 

The Fort Duquesne, the new train out of Chicago, was re- 
cently added to the Pennsylvania schedule as No. 52, primarily 
as a mail train due to the quickening of mail service on western 
rail lines. Demand for passenger service on this train, however, 
determined the addition of coach and parlor car equipment, with 
buffet service to Pittsburgh, according to the announcement. 
The train now provides a fast passenger schedule to Pittsburgh, 
arriving at 8:35 p. m. It departs from Chicago at 9:50 a. m., 
arriving in New York at 6:50 the next morning. This speeds 
up the overland mail between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts 
16 hours and 47 minutes. 

From St. Louis, changes became effective with the speeding 
up of the Gotham Limited and inauguration of a new train called 
The Juniata. The Gotham, which previously left St. Louis at 
4:50 p. m., departs under the new schedule at 6 p. m., arriving 
in New York at 6:50 p. m. the following evening, providing a 
schedule of 23 hours and 10 minutes. This will give St. Louis 
three 24-hour trains for New York, the Gotham, the American 
and the Spirit of St. Louis. All are Pullman trains, with ob- 
servation and club cars and other de luxe features. 

The Juniata will take over the old schedule of the Gotham, 
leaving St. Louis at 4:50 p. m. 

A westbound companion train to the Gotham will. be another 
24-hour. train to be called The Pilgrim. It will leave Boston at 
3 p. m., depart from New York at 9:20 p. m. and reach St. Louis 
the following day at 8:30 p. m. 

Through Boston sleeping cars from St. Louis and Cincinnati 
to Boston will be inaugurated on the Spirit of St. Louis, leaving 
St. Louis at 12:02 p. m. and Cincinnati at 6:15 p. m. Another 
improvement in through service went into effect July 7 between 
Cleveland and St. Louis, providing a through car leaving Cleve- 
land at 9 p. m. and arriving at St. Louis at 1:20 p. m. next day. 
The eastbound service leaves St. Louis at 12:30 p. m., arriving 
in Cleveland the next morning at 8:20. 

“To take care of the rapidly increasing volume of through 
passenger travel between Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston over the Hell Gate Bridge route,” the 
Pennsylvania will inaugurate, effective July 14, an entirely new 
de luxe all-Pullman train, “The Senator,” to operate on the fast- 
est schedule ever provided between these cities, it is announced. 

The new train will be an exact counterpart of the “Con- 
gressional Limited,” Washington-New York flyer, including in 
its equipment an observation car, club car, diner and parlor cars. 

On its northbound trip, “The Senator” will leave Washing- 
ton at 12:30 p. m,, standard time; Baltimore at 1:22 p. m.; 
Wilmington at 2:37 p. m.; West Philadelphia at 3:08 p. m.; 
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arriving at New York at 5 
p. m.; New Haven, 6:47 p. m.; Providence, 9:02 p. m., and Bos. 
ton at 10:05 p. m. Southbound, it will leave Boston at 11:39 
a. m., standard time; Providence, 12:30 p. m.; New Haven, 2:43 
p. m,; New York, 4:30 p. m., arriving at North Philadelphia at 
6:13 p. m.; West Philadelphia, 6:23; Wilmington, 6:53; Balti. 
more, 8:07, and Washington at 9:05 p. m. 


North Philadelphia at 3:18 p. m.; 


MINNESOTA NOT A DUMP 


If the Supreme Court of Minnesota sustains an order re- 
cently issued by Judge Fred W. Senn, of the District Court of 
Steele county, Minnesota, covering five personal injury cases, 
the importation into that state of suits for damages in cases 
where the cause of action occurred in other states and the plain- 
tiffs and defendants are not local to the state, will, it is ex. 
pected, be stopped. This latter practice is said to have grown 
to large proportions. 

The order was in response to a motion of the defendants to 
require the plaintiffs to show cause why the cases should not be 
dismissed “for the reason that the trial of said action in Steele 
county, Minnesota, will constitute an unreasonable and unneces- 
sary burden on interstate commerce in contravention of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States and the act of 
Congress, known as the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, and 
on the further ground that this court should exercise the doc- 
trine of ‘forun non conveniens’ and decline to exercise jurisdic- 
tion of the cause.” 

The cases are H. N. Boright vs. C. R. I. & P.; C. W. Wills 
vs. C.R.I.& P.; L. Meisenhelder, as Special Administratrix and 
Personal Representative of the Estate of Charles V. Brink, De- 
ceased, vs. C. R. I. & P.; L. Meisenhelder, as Special Administra- 
trix and Personal Representative of the Estate of John P. Rea, 
Deceased, vs. C. R. I. & P., and George O. Struthers, as Special 
Administrator of the Estate of Thomas F. Reed, Deceased, vs. 
C. ms ie ©. & F. 

The causes of action occurred at points in Iowa, Kansas 
City, Kan., and other points outside of Minnesota, and, to quote 
the language of the court in the last case named, the appoint- 
ment of the representative with residence in Minnesota was “as 
a device to bring the action in this state.” All parties are non- 
residents and non-citizens, and the “accidents occurred in other 
states over which the citizens of Minnesota and of Steele county 
are not primarily interested,” according to the court. Under the 
federal employers’ liability act, ‘‘a great deal of latitude is given 
plaintiffs in actions of this sort in choosing a court in which to 
commence the action,” said Judge Senn. ‘Plaintiffs in these 
actions might have begun their actions in the United States Dis- 
trict Court or in the state court in the district of the residence 
of the defendant, or in which the cause of action arose, or in 
which the defendant was doing business at the time of the com- 
mencement of the action. 
is whether or not the court has discretionary .power to grant the 
motion of the defendants and dismiss the cases on either ground 
advanced.” 


Following a discussion of cases cited as bearing on the law 
involved, the court continued as follows: 


The decisions referred to appear to recognize the fact that it 
is not reasonable for a non-resident plaintiff to sue a non-resident 
defendant where such suit would constitute a burden on the inter- 
state commerce handled by the non-resident defendant, and that the 
court has the discretionary power to dismiss the suit not only on 
this ground but on the broader ground of relieving the courts and 
the tax-payers from the burden of litigating foreign railroad cases. 

The cases are brought in the state court of Minnesota from a 
— to sue where verdicts are larger and for convenience of prac- 
ice. . 

Under the decisions of the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Murnan vs. Wabash Railway Company, Douglas vs. N. Y. 
N. H. & H. Railway Company, and Davis vs. Farmers Co-op. Equity 
Company, this court holds that it has the discretion and power to 
dismiss the actions between non-resident plaintiffs and non-resident 
defendants involving personal injury claims which accrued outside the 
state of Minnesota, where the witnesses reside outside of the state 
of Minnesota, where the bringing of such actions will unnecessarily 
congest calendars of this court and impose unnecessary and unrea- 
sonable burdens upon the tax-payers of Steele county and impose 
unnecessary and unreasonable burdens upon interstate commerce on 
the part of the railroad companies. 





CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on June 15 had 139,666 freight cars in need 
of repair, or 6.2 per cent of the number on line, according to 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
This was a reduction of 4,968 cars under the number reported 
on June 1, at which time there were 144,634, or 6.5 per cent. 

Class I railroads on June 15 had 7,965 locomotives in need 
of repair, or 13.8 per cent of the number on line. This was al 
increase of 162 compared with the number in need of repair o2 
June 1, at which time there were 7,803, or 13.6 per cent. Class 
I railroads on June 15 had 5,592 serviceable locomotives it 
storage, compared with 5,690 on June 1. 


The only question presented. 
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HE far western states have been 
“Chrysler states’’ ever since the first 
car bearing Walter P. Chrysler’s name 
was built, for the youthful, zestful spirit of 
the west has always found in Chrysler some- 


thing kindred. 


With the creation of Chrysler Motors and 
the addition of other cars to the original 
Chrysler family—which now includes Chrys- 
ler ‘‘65,’’ ‘*75”’ and Imperial, Dodge Brothers 
passenger cars, trucks and busses, De Soto, 
Plymouth and Fargo—the vast western 
markets have become more and more im- 
portantin the Chrysler Motorsdevelopment. 


And. beyond our own 
West, there is the great 
and rapidly-growing 
Chrysler Motors export 
business with all countries 
bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean. 

In view of these flourish- 
ing conditions, it was in- 
evitable that Chrysler 
should decide to build an 
assembly plant on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Chrysler Motors has 
bought a 5l-acre tract in 
Oakland for a _ western 
plant which is soon to rise 
among the other great in- 
dustrial establishments in 
Oakland’s manufacturing 
district. Oakland offers 
equable all-year climate; 
freedom from industrial 
Strife; extensive rail and 
water. outlets; pleasant 
living conditions for work- 
ers; splendid educational 
and recreational facilities. 


Automotive 


MANUFACTURERS 
who have selected 


OAKLAND 


Chrysler Motors is an 
important addition to the 
list of automobile manu- 
facturers who are justify- 
ing Oakland’s claim to the 
title, ‘‘The DETROIT of 
the West.”’ 

Among automotive in- 
dustries now here are the 
home plants of Caterpillar 
tractors and Fageol busses 
and trucks, Hall-Scott mo- 
tors; branch plants of the 
Chevrolet otor Com- 
pany, Oakland Motor 
Company, Durant Motor 
Company, United Motor 
Service, Inc., and Fisher 
Body units of General Mo- 
tors. A_ site has been 
purchased by the Seiber- 
ling Rubber Company, tire 
manufacturers. Also, the 
Ford Motor Company will 
soon start construction of 
a big unit on a site near 
Oakland. 


Any industry contemplating a Pacific Coast plant 
will be interested i in reading the booklet ‘‘We Selected 


Oakland.”’ 
tailed information is 


It is yours for the asking. If more de- 
esired, we will make a special 


survey for your business without obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 


929-1 




























Have you ever stopped to figure 
out in dollars and cents just how 
much you can save by shipping 


via PORT HOUSTON? 


Savings in miles means savings in 
money and Port Houston has the 
advantage in both for shipping to 
and from the South Central part 
of the United States. 


The Houston Port Book is full of 
information of vital interest to all 
shippers. It tells the story in word, 
picture and tariff. You cannot 
afford to be without this authentic 
information on the nation’s fastest- 
growing port. 


Send today! A postcard will do it. 








Address 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 
5th floor, Courthouse 


HOUSTON” .- - TEXAS 
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DATA ABOUT THE “AVERAGE” BUS 


As the result of a study of 1928 motor bus operating costs, 
the National Motor Bus Division of the American Automobile 
Association has made available data relating to revenue, ex- 
penses and taxes of the “average” bus. 

The study shows that at the end of 1928 there were 46,568 
common carrier motor busses in the United States, and that 
each of these busses on the average served six and one-half 
miles of route. The “average” bus had seats for 21 passengers. 
It operated 34,509 bus miles in the course of the year, and car- 
ried 35,009 passengers. 

Total revenue of approximately $8,081, was earned in the 
year by the “average ” bus. About 94 per cent, or $7,601 of 
this revenue came from passengers, in average fares of 21.71 
cents. The balance of the revenue came from charter services, 
express and baggage, advertising in busses*and terminals, and 
from other sources incident to operation. 

For each “average” bus, $7,408 was spent in expenses in- 
cidental to operation and $2,858 of that amount was for sal- 
aries and wages. 

It is pointed out that these figures apply to the average 
bus owned and that it must be remembered that some of the 
46,568 busses were held in reserve. For every four busses in 
regular operation, it is stated, one bus was held in reserve to 
provide for maintenance and inspection of regular equipment, 
as well as to provide for charter service. 

Each “average” bus paid $537.80 in taxes to local, state 
and federal government agencies, according to the study. Of 
this tax bill, $152.25, or 28.31 per cent, went into the general 
tax fund and was contributed by the bus operator along with 
all other individuals or commercial enterprises, according to 
the study. Of the total tax of $537.80 for each “average” bus, 
$385.55, or 71.69 per cent, was paid as a “special” tax, in that 
(1) the common carrier bus is a public utility, (2) it is a user 
of the highway, and (3)) it is a user of gasoiine, it is stated. 
The tax levied on the bus for licenses and operating privileges 
amounted to $243.65, according to the study. The gasoline tax 
paid by the “average” bus amounted to $141.90. 

In the aggregate the common carrier busses paid 2.165 per 
cent of the total gasoline tax bill in the United States, and 2.876 
per cent of the total “special” tax bill as applied to the highway 
user, according to the study. 

It is explained that the figures based on the study are 
averages estimated from the data compiled and issued by the 
bus division. 

The bus division has issued in pamphlet form “A Study of 
1928 Motor Bus Operating Costs.” It is a compilation of the 
operating statistics and costs of one hundred common carrier 
motor bus companies operating 6,414 busses or 13.77 per cent of 
the busses in the United States. 

Companies in intercity operations with gross revenue below 
$100,000 paid total taxes equivalent to 6.397 per cent of their 
operating revenue, according to the study. Companies in inter- 
city operations with gross revenue between $100,000 and $250,- 
000 paid total taxes equivalent to 7.378 per cent of their oper- 
ating revenue. Companies in intercity operations with gross 
revenue between $250,000 and $1,000,000 paid total taxes equiv- 
alent to 6.319 per cent of their operating revenue. Companies 
in intercity service with gross revenue above $1,000,000 paid 
total taxes equivalent to 6.567 per cent of their operating rev- 
enue. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT AND ROADS 


“Just as in other fields progress spells readjustment, so the 
advent of the motor vehicle brings with it a need for realign- 
ment of our transportation facilities of whatever nature,” said 
Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the highway transport committee of 
the International Chamber of Commerce at the fifth congress 
of the chamber at Amsterdam, July 9. 

“A world which has at its beck and call the airplane, the 
motor, railroads, steamships, the radio, telephone and all of 
the other modern instruments of service is a vastly different 
sphere from that which once depended upon the wagon and the 
sailing vessel.” 

“In the six years that had intervened since highway trans- 
portation was first discussed by the international chamber at 
Rome,” continued Mr. Chapin, “the world has witnessed an un- 
paralleled expansion in the use of motor vehicles as an agency 
of communication.” 





Highway construction and maintenance costs in the world in 
1927 totaled $2,400,000,000, said he, adding that these figures 
were far from complete. 

“The world has arrived at this program only as experience 
has adequately demonstrated that the returns from road building 
are far larger than the costs involved,” said he. “Two decades 
ago, the suggestion of expenditures of such vast sums as these 
would have met with sharp disapproval. The problem today 
is not how to curtail, but how to expand these building programs 
in order that modern transportation may be provided as quickly 
as possible, 

Highway Finance 


“As motor transportation grows, we return again and again 
to the problem of highway finance as a subject which cannot 
be turned aside. The amounts involved make this question one 
of major consequence to government authorities everywhere, 
and of equal importance is administration of these funds in 
order that the public may get the largest possible returns from 
the expenditures. 

“No rigid formula of taxation for highway improvement has 
yet been presented. Obviously those areas where distances are 
great, population sparse and resources small cannot undertake 
the same methods as those where wealth is more concentrated 
and traffic more developed. Obviously, too, care must be taken 
not to overload the owner of the vehicle with undue taxation, 
as to do so will only result in a drying up of the source of 
revenue, with the consequent result that traffic will cease or 
transportation costs will become excessive. 

“Everywhere there is an urgent demand for information 
on this basic point and too much time and thought cannot be 
given it.” 

“There no longer exists any doubt among transportation 
economists, government officials, or business men, as to the 
necessity for roads,” said A. J. Brosseau, vice-president of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Summing up his discussion, Mr. Brosseau said certain defi- 
nite conclusions could be expressed as the experience of the 
United States in highway finance. 


1. Highway transportation is an essential element in modern day 


life 


2, All benefit from road improvement directly or indirectly, con- 
sequently general taxes are justified for that purpose, and should be 
the means of finance employed until motor transport develops to a 
point where supplementary vehicle taxes can be used. 

3. The motorist receives a special benefit, hence supplementary 
special taxes on motor vehicles solely for road improvement are 
equitable so long as they do not constitute an undue burden on the 
individual. 

4. The gasoline tax is the simplest and most equitable form of 
motor taxation but should not be relied upon wholly to support 
an adequate road program. 

5. The benefits are so great that deferred methods of payment 
a actually less costly than an attempt to build from current taxes 
alone. 

6. The nation and state have a direct responsibility in the financ- 
ing of roads of more than local importance. 

7. All road improvement should proceed under a rational plan 
of administration directed first toward the systematic development of 
the most important highways in each nation or sub-division. 

8. The first step in any highway program should be to provide 
the public with communication. This can best be accomplished by 
adoption of stage-construction policy by which roads are improved 
to the extent necessary to allow traffic to use them and are raised 
to higher standards as the traffic -develops. 

9. Adequate maintenance is a prerequisite to any successful 
highway program. 


BUS DIVISION MEETING 


A. M. Hill, of Charleston, W. Va., was elected chairman, 
and G. P. McCallum, of Detroit, Mich., vice-chairman, of the 
Motor Bus Division of the American Automobile Asoociation 
at the third annual meeting of the division at Buffalo, N. Y., 
last week. 

A special committee was appointed to study the matter of 
bus taxes in the various states. 

“Nearly every report, committee and otherwise, took cog- 
nizance of the manner in which special taxes on motor bus 
transportation are being increased by the state legislatures at 
each succeeding session and recommended that some definite 
steps be taken by the division to keep the tax burden within 
economic limits,” said John M. Meighan, secretary of the 
division. 

John B. Walker, director of publicity of the Motor Transit 
Management Company, spoke on the subject of advertising the 
motor bus business. The legal situation in the motor bus field 
was discussed by A. L. Janes, assistant general counsel of the 
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Kimpak is being used as protective 
packing for hundreds of products, 
among them the following: 


Aluminum Goods 

Art Goods 

Auto Calls 

Automobile Lamps, Fenders, etc. 
Bronze Work 

Clocks 

Chromium-plated Articles 
Cabinets 

Caskets 

Candles 

Cedar Chests 

Desks 

Electric Appliances 

Enameled Steel Furniture 
Elevator Cabs 

Filing Cabinets 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Instruments 

Jewelry 

Lamps 
Leather Goods 
Lotions 

Lenses 

Liquids 

Loud Speakers 
Medical Cabinets 
Meters 

Metal Doors 

Metal Furniture 
Musical Instruments 
Novelties 

Nickeled Articles 
Optical Goods 
Pharmaceuticals 
Pianos 
Phonographs 
Picture Frames 
Perfumes 

Radio Sets 

Radio Tubes 
Radiator Covers 
Refrigerators 
Ranges 

Scientific Instruments 
Silverware 
Stethoscopes 
Surgical Instruments 
Thermometers 
Therapeutic Lamps 
Toys 

Ultra Violet Lamps 





Put up in rolls, sheets or pads to suit your convenience 
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..Wecan help 


the 100% Traffic Man Do a 100% Job 


Yes sir! There’s something more to this job than routing, 
rates and deliveries. 


When particular customers complain that your merchan- 
dise is received damaged, scratched, marred or broken— 
then everything is wrong, though deliveries may be on time. 


Customers want goods ready to sell—not adjustments. And 
Traffic Managers want to see that customers receive mer- 
chandise that way. That’s why 100% Traffic Managers are 
insisting on shipments being packed in the 100% packing 


material. ... 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. REG.1N CANADA 


Kimpak is white as snow, soft as down. It is so easy to use 
that it reduces packing costs. So economical that it is being 
used on low-priced as well as highest quality merchandise 
—anything that needs perfect protection in shipment. 


At the left is a 


packed in Kimpak. Mail the coupon and we will gladly 
send you a free roll to try. 


Mail 
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Crepe Wadding 


partial list of types of products now being 


the Coupon for Your Sample 











KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Neenah, Wis. 
Address home office or sales office at: 

208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 122 East 42nd St., New York City 

We accept your offer to send roll of KIMPAK CREPE 


WADDING to test out under actual conditions. Also send 
prices. 


tints iis ns hn ee I ed | 
Be a A oe eT er ee ane: See ee | 
oo ee ne ns song me tineioase setae iatingaoeilagtat 
We are interested in: | 
2g ae wide. (J Sheets, size_______ {1 Pads, eiee......- | 

I 
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Great Northern Railway. A. T. Warner, general manager in 
charge of traffic, Public Service Coordinated Transport of New 
Jersey, spoke on the advantage of special party service to the 
bus operator. 


PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


One of the major projects to be urged before the second 
Pan American Highway Congress at Rio de Janeiro in August by 
the United States delegation will be immediate action looking 
toward early completion of the Pan American highway to link 
the farthest reaches of the northern and southern Americas. 

President Hoover has,named to represent this country in 
Brazil the following:* Major Frederic A. Reimer, East Orange, 
N. J., president of the American Road Builders’ Association; 
Charles M. Babcock, St. Paul, Minn., commissioner of highways 
of that state; Senator Tasker L. Oddie, of Nevada; Representa- 
tive Cyrenus Cole, of Iowa; Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads; Frank T. Sheets, chief highway 
engineer of Illinois; H. H. Rice, Detroit, treasurer and director, 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce; and J. Walter 
Drake, Detroit, former assistant Secretary of Commerce, who 
will be chairman. 

The United States delegation will study road developments 
in Uruguay, Argentina, Chile and Peru before returning to the 
United States in November. 


ASHBURN’S WATERWAY VIEWS 


“The original, ardent, dyed-in-the-wool advocate of water 
transportation was Noah; the prototype of the modern barge 
was the ark, and the first satisfactory terminal was Mount 
Ararat,” said Major General Ashburn, chairman and executive 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, July 10, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., before the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

General Ashburn said that Noah, as all other advocates of 
inland waterway transportation, had met with opposition, “but 
old Noah kept hammering away.” 

“From that time to this,” ‘continued he, “a lapse of tho- 
sands of years, every man who throws himself wholeheartedly 
in the struggle for inland and:coastwise waterways transporta- 
tion meets the same objections and criticisms that old Noah met; 
but they have continued as determinedly as the old man, and 
time and experience are dumfounding their critics, even as Noah 
did when his ark, with its precious burden of freight, rose upon 
the crest of the waters and saved the faithful few of those days 
who believed in water transportation.” 


Not Concerned with Channel Cost 


After making some observations on the subject of trans- 
portation by water, the general said: 


Our navigable inland waterways, from an operating standpoint, 
naturally fall into three distinct classes, the Great Lakes, our im- 
proved rivers, and our canals. 

We can profit by an examination of the required investment in 
floating equipment, physical condition of operating channel, ter- 
minals, and overhead, necessary for successful operation upon these 
various water highways, regardless of the cost of creating these 
channels. 

Since no charges are made for the utilization of any of our 
waterway avenues, the practical operator is not concerned with their 
cost of construction, nor is he inclined to view with alarm any 
enormous expenditures made, so long as they have been made, and 
so long as all the avenues are open to him without cost. 

He accepts the situation as it is, and leaves to economists, 
Statisticians and college professors, the academic question of whether 
the Congress was right or wrong in spending money for such pur- 
poses. He says, in effect, ‘“‘The government may have been right 
or wrong in spending money to create these channels, but so long 
as the money has been spent, it has been spent, and academic 
discussion does not concern me; what does concern me is whether 
I can profitably operate upon the channels which have been created 
by the government by the expenditure of such funds.” 


General Ashburn then discussed cost of operation of vessels 
on lakes and canals. 

“Summing up,” said he, “a theoretically successful operation 
by lake could be carried on with an operating income of 1 mill 
per ton-mile, the lower Mississippi with 1.7 mills per ton-mile 
and the New York canal with 3 mills per ton-mile.” 

Utilization of inland waterways by common carriers was 
deemed to be of the greatest importance by the speaker, who 
asserted that one of the dangers of the utilization of “our navi- 
gable streams and canals only by private carriers which are big 
corporations, is that the construction of the fleets necessary to 
carry the tremendous bulk essential to economical operation of 
such transportation facilities involves such an original invest- 
ment of capital that very few corporations can stand the ex- 
pense, so that those fortunately enough situated to create and 
operate their own fleets, can transport their products cheaper 
than their competitors and undersell them, thus destroying 
competition.” 

Asserting that interior water transportation had inherent 
advantages and equally inherent disadvantages when it came 
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to the question of reflecting savings to those not fortunately 
located on navigable streams, General Ashburn concluded: 


The physical nature of waterways limits the ports at which tows 

may touch or cargo be received, but rail or motor transportation 
has no such limitation. There thus results in our operations a costly 
transfer from car or truck to barge, or vice versa, and some times a 
second costly transfer, where the freight originates on a rail line, jg 
transferred to barge, and again to rail, as, for example, on a shipment 
from Chicago to Houston, Tex. Here the freight moves by rail to 
St. Louis, is transferred to barge, and retransferred from barge to 
car at Baton Rouge. These costs of transfer must be absorbed jp 
rail-water-rail transportation; absorbed, and still the resultant cost 
of the movement be less than the all-rail rhovement, or there is no 
virtue in such a form of transportation. 
E A shipper by rail can put his freight in a car at Chicago, ang 
it will move through to destination without change of container 
so that by a joint rail-water-rail route there are introduced two 
transfers which are unnecessary in all-rail movements, but which 
can not be obviated in joint movements. 

When the point of origin is a river port, and the destination js 
a river port, and the same barge can carry its cargo from point of 
origin to point of destination, then, and then only, can water trans.- 
portation offer a comparable service to an all-rail service. 


Absorb Cost of Transfer 


If it be necessary, as it now is, to transfer cargo moving between 
upper river points and lower river points, there is introduced a bur. 
densome cost which good business practice demands should be elim- 
inated, but which could not be eliminated so long as one fleet was 
designed to operate on a 4-foot channel, and the other designed to 
operate on a 9-foot channel. 


Please note that the costs of these transfers must be absorbed 
in the joint rail-water-rail rates, lower than all rail rates, or the 
public will receive no advantage from such joint rates. 


In the brief time allotted for the discussion of my subject it has 
been impossible for me to more than merely draw your attention to 
various factors entering into practical waterway transportation, and 
I shall close now by saying that the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
a congressional agent, was organized for the purpose of demonstrating 
that our whole policy of rendering streams navigable, in the hope 
that by their utilization there would result cheaper transportation, 
and upon which so much money has been spent, and will be spent, is 
not a colossal failure. 


dt may safely be said that the demonstration made has convinced 
the people of the United States that the policy of Congress, far from 
being a great mistake, has been the result of far-sighted vision; 
and the people themselves have demanded further and further ex- 
pansion of the operation of this corporation. They have seen its 
practical effects, cheaper transportation for all through coordination 
of rail, water, and motor transportation, with an accruing revenue 
to the joint carriers which, when fairly divided, will afford each par- 
ticipating carrier a reasonable living revenue. 





INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY REPORT 


Development of the intracoastal waterway between the Cape 
Fear River in North Carolina and Charleston, S. C., is recom- 
mended in a report submitted by Major General Jadwin, chief 
of engineers of the army, to the House committee on rivers and 
harbors. The waterway in question is a link in the intracoastal 
waterway that is planned from Boston, Mass., to the Texas coast, 
A channel eight feet deep and seventy-five feet wide from Cape 
Fear River to Charleston at an estimated cost of $5,907,000, 
with $89,400 annually for maintenance, subject to the provisions 
that local interests shall construct and maintain all bridges over 
the waterway and furnish free of cost to the United States 
rights-of-way of sufficient width for the canal prism and the 
disposal of spoil therefrom, is recommended. 


The report stated that, with the exception of the section 
of the coast between Cape Fear River and Winyah Bay, intra 
coastal waterways of various dimensions had been authorized 
all the way from the Delaware River to Miami. The improve 
ment of the gap so that a connected waterway would be pro 
vided all the way through would provide a safe route for shallow- 
draft pleasure craft, according to the report. A large number 
of such vessels moving between the north and Florida are sub 
ject to grave danger and delay on account of the present neces 
sity of making a part of the voyage in the open ocean, according 
to the report. 


Cc. & A. TO BE SOLD 
The Chicago & Alton was July 6 ordered sold by Judge 
Carpenter, of the U. S. District Court for Northern Illinois, at 
Chicago, to satisfy two mortgages totaling $40,000,000. The 
actual date of the sale was not set, pending an expected appeal 
to the United States Circuit Court, which cannot be heard until 
fall. 


The court signed a foreclosure and sale order presented by 
Bruce Johnson, attorney for the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com 
pany, of New York, which is trustee for holders of a $22,000,000 
3.5 per cent mortgage which was granted the first lien. The 
other applicant was the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, trustee for an $18,000,000 mortgage placed in 
1912. 

Herbert A. Lundahl was appointed special master in chargé 
of the sale, which is to be held at Wilmington, IIl., according t0 
the court order. 
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Repeat Shipments are the Best Testimonials 


The fact that particular shippers are 

constantly using the Wicker Pate Road in 

the movement of their freight tells 

its own convincing story—that 
— Nicne: Pate service is 


FAST 
DEPENDABLE 
RELIABLE 


Between 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
INDIANAPOLIS, BUFFALO, 
CLEVELAND, 
TOLEDO, DETROIT 


and 


POINTS SOUTH, SOUTHWEST AND WEST 


SHIP AND TRAVEL 


NickeL are Roap 
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NORFOLK GETS LINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board, July 10, approved allocation of the five 
steel cargo steamers of the American Merchant Lines’ outport 
service to the Southgate Marine Corporation of Norfalk, Va., and 
directed the Merchant Fleet Corporation to negotiate a lump 
sum operating agreement with that company. The vessels are 
presently operated by J. H. Winchester and Co., Inc., of New 
York, and prior to the sale of the passenger-cargo vessels of 
the American. Merchant Lines to the United States Lines, Inc., 
were operated in conjunction with the larger ships. 

The service covers north Atlantic ports other than New 
York, offering fortnightly sailings from Boston, Portland, Me., 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk to United Kingdom ports. 
The vessels include the Capulin, City of Flint, Lehigh, Quaker 
City, and a fifth ship which will be substituted in the reallocated 
fleet for the Chickasaw. 

“In reaching its decision to remove the operating headquar- 
ters of this service from New York to Norfolk the board is 
seeking to promote its policy as directed by the merchant ma- 
rine act of 1920, of advancing the interests of all the ports of the 
United States, as far as possible, and, in this case, of bringing the 
actual administration of the vessels in closer contact with 
them,” said the board. “As the vessels do not call at New York 
at all, and as the ports of Hampton Roads supply a larger por- 
tion of the traffic than comes through any other of the ports, 
Norfolk was selected as the logical headquarters for the line. 
None other of the Shipping Board lines has its operating head- 
quarters at Norfolk.” 

With regard to overtures made by the Roosevelt Steamship 
Company looking to the establishment for private operation of 
a line consisting of five reconditioned Shipping Board vessels 
to ply between Baltimore and Hampton Roads and Hamburg and 
Bremen, the board arrived “at the conclusion that such a serv- 
ice as the one proposed would undoubtedly constitute a for- 
midable addition to the American merchant marine; and that 
it looks with favor on such a proposition if and when all the 
contingent conditions may be reconciled.” 

The plan as outlined by the Roosevelt company contem- 
plates the purchase and reconditioning of steamers now owned 
by the board. It is proposed to advance the speed of the ves- 
sels to 16 knots and to provide generous passenger accommo- 
dations for them. 


FULL CARGO MARKETS INACTIVE 


The Trafic World New York Bureax 


Prolonged dullness has characterized the full cargo markets 
for the last several weeks and there is no indication of a change. 
The number of charters continues at a minimum level of four 
or five weekly. Rates are on a low basis and, while no definite 
trend is discernible, it is expected that the next move will be 
upward, 

The marked advance in wheat prices in recent weeks has 
failed to induce buying abroad, with the result that only a nom- 
inal number of fixtures is reported. Evidently, foreign buyers 
are not yet convinced that the rise in wheat prices is permanent. 

The current level of rates on heavy grain is as follow: From 
Montreal, for July loading, 2s 3d to 2s 6d to the United Kingdom, 
10 cents to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 11 cents to Hamburg-Bremen, 
15 cents to the Mediterranean; for August loading, 2s 6d to 
2s 9d to the United Kingdom, 11 cents to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 
12 cents to Hamburg-Bremen, and 16 cents to the Mediterranean; 
from the Gulf, for August loading, 3s 3d to the United Kingdom, 
14% to 15 cents to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 15% to 16 cents to 
Hamburg-Bremen, and 19 cents to the Mediterranean. 

The present rate on cotton from Texas ports to Barcelona 
has been extended through December 31 by the Gulf Conference. 
Heretofore the rate has applied only through July 31. As ex- 
tended the rate is 51 cents first class, 50 cents second class and 
49 cents tramp. 

A reduction of the transpacific rate on raw silk from $4.50 
a hundred pounds has been voted by the Japan transpacific 
conference in Tokyo. The reduction is said to have been voted 
because the Kawasaki Line had been quoting rates below those 
of the conference lines. The Kawasaki Line recently inaugurated 
a monthly direct service between Yokohama and Portland. 

The Merchants’ Association has been advised of new con- 
sular regulations put into effect by Guatemala on July 1. While 
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it appears that the changes are not so numerous as those maj 
by Cuba and Bolivia, it is, nevertheless, considered importay, 
that shippers to Guatemala take note of the changes. 

Beginning July 1, the consular fee for shipments to Guat. 
mala will be 2 per cent of the invoice value for both freight an 
parcel post shipments. Henceforth there will be no charge fy 
consular legalization of bills of lading and manifests. 

In making out consular invoices each article has to be show 
in the same sequence as listed in the Guatemala tariff, usin 
the same nomenclature and giving in parenthesis the correspon. 
ing number of the tariff. 

The new tariff of Guatemala may be consulted at the Guat. 
malan Consulaté, at any time between 9 a, m. and 12 m. an 
from 1 to 3 p. m. 

Exporters of animals, plants, seeds, flour and chemicals mug 
comply with the following: Health certificate and pedigree y 
all kinds of living animals; health certificate covering all king 
of live plants and seeds; certificate of purity and quality issue 
by the millers for all kinds of wheat and rye flour; a certifiej 
chemical analysis on all kinds of fertilizers. 


PROTEST CUBAN REGULATIONS 


The Trafic World New York Buren 


Having been advised that New York shippers are facix 
inconveniences and losses even greater than were anticipated 
a result of the new Cuban consular regulations, which went int 
effect on July 1, the Merchants’ Association sought to obtai 
relief through the Cuban State Department. It solicited th 
aid of the United States Department of State in its efforts. 

Since the new regulations went into effect the Cuban Co 
sulate has been congested. Shippers or their representative 
calling with documents have been standing in long lines ani 
have been, so the association is advised, kept waiting, in som 
instances, for hours. Under the new regulations the consulat 
cannot accept documents from persons who are not registered 
with it, This has involved a careful check-up of each exporte 
applying for registration and has taken considerable time. 
quiry indicates that there is little prospect of relief unless 1 
additional staff is provided at the consulate. 

The Merchants’ Association, therefore, sent the followin 
cablegram to the Department of State of the government d 
Cuba in Havana: 

















The Merchants’ Association of New York respectfully urges th 
Department of State immediately to provide additional person 
and additional space for the Cuban consulate in New York in orde 
properly to handle the greatly increased volume of work of thi 
consulate under the new regulations effective July 1. This reque# 
made on behalf of the thousands of American shippers suffer 
intolerable inconvenience and delay due to inadequate service het 
in spite of the fact that the consul general and his staff are maki 
every effort to give prompt service. This is entirely impossible und 
present conditions. The large increase in the volume of work ¥ 
be permanent under the new regulation, therefore, permanent reli 
should be provided. Earnestly urge prompt action in the _interef 
of Cuban consignees as well as American shippers. 


The association sent a copy of this cable to Dana G. Mun 
chief of the Latin-American division of the United States De 
partment of State. 

“Situation extremely serious and we earnestly hope sol 
department will urge Cuban officials to provide relief promptly’ 
the association wired Mr. Munro. 

The association is also advised that, in view of the deli 
involved in obtaining proper shipping documents, merchandit 
is being shipped to Cuba without the necessary papers. Til 
is likely to involve heavy penalties. The association has asked 
the Department of Commerce of the United States to use # 
efforts to have Cuban officials waive penalties in such casé 


OVER-DEVELOPMENT OF SHIPPING 


The Trafic World New York Burt# 


Restriction of the development of the American merchil 
marine so as to avoid possible interference with the operatit! 
of foreign shipping services is advocated by the National Init 
trial Conference Board in its report on a study of the Americ# 
merchant marine problem. 

“The present financial and economic position of the Unite 
States and of the world shipping industries,” the board 84% 
“makes questionable the adoption of any policy which W? 
encourage the development of an American merchant mari 
larger than that required for national defense and foreign tr 
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PEORIA—THE KEY FOR FAST 
FREIGHT SHIPMENTS 


Combine Both Expedited Trunk Line Service and Fast 
Terminal Service for Expedited Thru Service by 
Routing Your Traffic Via Peoria Gateway 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
pn & Alton Railroad Company 
Chicago & North Western Railway Company 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
Chicago ode Illinois Midland Railway 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, ae & St. Louis Railway Company 
Illinois Central Railroad 


road Compan 
o St. L. RR. Co. (LE. & W. Dist.) 


Peoria Terminal nll 
Toledo, Peoria & Wallen Railroad 


Route Bill of Lading Via 


(P. & P. U. Ry.) and Peoria, Ill. 


Postal Card Passing Reports Cheerfully 
Furnished on All Carloads. 


seit caamaeinantiimaiiasemeneiaiaieiaiinadidl 
PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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and which would, to an unreasonable extent, lessen the use of 
foreign services.” 

The unsatisfactory competitive position of the shipping 
operating in foreign trade under the American flag, it is pointed 
out, has been largely responsible for a decrease in recent years 
in the proportion of American commerce carried by American 
ships, Despite the greatly increased importance of the United 
States as a maritime nation since the World War and the rapid 
growth of its foreign commerce, it is added, American shipping 
‘has shown a definitely declining trend since 1921, due largely 
to higher shipbuilding and operating costs. 

“While in 1921,” the report says, “49 per cent of the total 
cargo tonnage of the foreign overseas trade of the United States 
was carried in American bottoms, in 1928 only 41 per cent was 
shipped in vessels carrying the American flag. American ships 
predominate in the total ocean-bound import trade of the United 
States, of which in 1928 they carried 47 per cent, but foreign 
vessels carried 57 per cent of the American export tonnage. 

“American vessels predominate in our trade with the Philip- 
pines, Mexico, the north and the west coasts of South America, 
Central America and carry a large portion of American trade 
with the West Indies and the Orient, but foreign vessels carried 
the major portion of cargoes exchanged between the United 
States and Europe and the British dominions, with the exception 
of Canada. 

“An American merchant marine adequate from the view- 
point of national defense would probably carry a larger propor- 
tion of American commerce than is being carried at the present 
time. Whether that proportion would reach or exceed 50 per 
cent, the amount usually set as a minimum requirement, cannot 
be predicted. It would seem more important that the shipping 
services maintained by private enterprise, with government aid, 
should meet well defined needs.” 

While the conference believes that “a policy of specifically 
determined government aid for the maintenance of an American 
merchant marine is advisable, for the present at least,” because 
of the highly competitive conditions in the field of world ship- 
ping, it qualifies this conclusion with the declaration that “any 
policy which resulted in an expansion of facilities beyond actual 
needs would only serve to intensify competition and to place 
American ship operators in a still more unsatisfactory position.” 

The only distinct advantage that American shipping at the 
present time has over its foreign competitors lies in the pos- 
session of a considerable amount of oil-burning ships, according 
to the study, an advantage, however, that is contingent on the 
relationship between the price of oil and of coal. 

As regards age and speed, the board finds the American 
merchant fleet to compare unfavorably with the fleets of other 
nations. The larger part of American vessels engaged in for- 
eign trade, in the view of the board, will soon have to be re- 
placed with faster and more modern ships if the American mer- 
chant marine is to constitute either an effective instrument of 
national defense or a potent agency for the development and 
protection of foreign trade interests. 

The conference board considers the early withdrawal of the 
United States Shipping Board from the field of ship operation 
a paramount factor in the solution of the merchant marine prob- 
lem. “The United States Shipping Board has undoubtedly en- 
deavored to avoid direct competition with private American 
ship operators, but it is nevertheless evident that a merchant 
marine, partially government-owned, partly in private hands, is 
not likely to prove successful.” 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


American flag vessels carried 32.8 per cent of the general 
imports and 34.5 per cent of the domestic exports, by value, in 
the water-borne foreign commerce of the United States in the 
four months ended with April, according to the monthly summary 
of foreign commerce issued by the Department of Commerce. 
For the corresponding period of 1928, the percentages were: 
Imports, 32.2; exports, 33.3. For April the percentages were: 
Imports, 32.6, as against 32.5 in April, 1928; exports, 35.8, as 
against 33.3 in April, 1928. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


The following agreements, filed in accordance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916, were approved by the Shipping 
Board July 9: 


Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Compagnie Francaise De Navigation 
a Vapeur, Spanish Royal Mail Line and Ybarra Line: Arrangement 
covering through movement of shipments from Spanish ports to Porto 
Rico, with transhipment at New York. Through rates are to be based 
on direct line rates and apportioned 3/7ths to the trans-Atlantic 
earrier and 4/7ths to Bull Insular Line, the latter to absorb cost of 
transhipment out of its proportion. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Los Angeles Steamship Co.: Through 
billing arrangement covering movement of shipments from Mobile 
and New Orleans to Hawaiian Islands upon a combination of local 
rates of the participating carriers. Cost of transhipment at Los 
Angeles Harbor is to be absorbed by Redwood Line. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Los Angeles Steamship Co.: Agreement 
providing for through movement of shipments of canned pineapple 
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from Hawaiian Island ports to Mobile and New Orleans, with tran 
shipment at Los Angeles Harbor. Through rates are to be the con. 
bination of the local rates of the participating carriers, cost of “<4 
ferring shipments to be assumed in equal proportions by the lines 





Cancellation of an agreement between the Gulf Pacific Line 
Inc., and the Los Angeles Steamship Company was also 
proved. This agreement provided for movement of shipme, 
between United States Gulf ports and the Hawaiian Islands, yj, 
Los Angeles, on through bills of lading. 5 » A A 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


Tolls collected at the Panama Canal on transits of ey, 
mercial vessels in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, amounty 
to $27,127,376.91, the highest for any fiscal year since the ope 
ing of the canal, according to advices received by the Secreta, 
of War from the governor of the Panama Canal. ; 

The previous record was $26,944,499.77 for the fiscal yey 
1928. The number of commercial vessel transits in the figcy 
year 1929 was 6,413, as compared with 6,456 in the fiscal ye, 
1928. 

In June, 503 commercial vessels transited the canal ay 
paid tolls of $2,127,805.97. The record as to commercial veg 
transits and tolls in the six months ended with June and for th 
corresponding period of 1928 follows: 







Number of Vessels 
9 


Tolls Collected 
Month 1929 1928 9 


192 
$ 2,502,815.1 


1928 

rrr rrr 603 540 2 $ 2,212,7525 
er eee 522 547 2,211,961.20 »253,755,2 
ere 536 542 2,343,865.55 2,223,37051 
BEL Gitdecscewicaseou 540 531 2,281,087.27 . 2,187,607% 
ME btscaascduwmeanace 524 508 2,296,546.57 2,118,969 §) 
BE Accrckswswpiwaneer 503 481 2,127,805.97 2,016,211, 

EE -awdsswaesaadae 3,228 3,149 $13,764,081.68 $13,012,667.) 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN’S TERMINAL 


In January, February and March, this year, the America 
Hawaiian Steamship Company handled over its New York Ter. 
minal an average of 1,915 tons of miscellaneous cargo each 
working day—enough to have filled a freight train of 7,300 cars 
73 miles long. This necessitated employing hundreds of lon 
shoremen, 90 checkers, watchmen, traffic directors, etc., whik 
300 motor and horse-drawn trucks, 20 railway cars, 15 lighter 
and 15 warehouse trucks were involved, to say nothing of th 
mechanical, labor-saving devices that are now in use at thi 
steamship terminal. 





USE OF AMERICAN SHIPS 


Use of a German vessel by the American commissioner of 
the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Germany, for 
a trip to Germany on official business is not authorized under 
the provisions of the merchant marine act of 1928, requirix 
American officials to use American ships when such ships ar 
available unless the necessities of their missions require the us 
of a ship under a foreign flag, under a ruling made by J. k 
McCarl, comptroller general of the United States. Under the ae 
law, the comptroller general shall not credit any allowance fo F Bs 
travel or shipping expenses incurred on a foreign ship in the 
absence of satisfactory proof of the necessity therefor. 

The American commissioner asked for the ruling in Vie¥ 
of the fact that he said he would find it expendient to use: 
German vessel to and from Hamburg. After reviewing the sitl- 
ation presented, the comptroller general said he was constrained mes 
to hold that the use of a German vessel for the contemplated 
trip was not authorized under the law. 


ATLANTIC WATER POURED INTO MISSISSIPPI 


Reenacting the “marriage of the waters,” which was solet: 
nized in Memphis in 1857, seventy-two years ago, in celebratio 
of the completion of the Memphis and Charleston railroad, fort 
ing, in connection with other lines, a continuous railroad b¢ 
tween the Atlantic ocean and the VM.ississippi river, Mayo 
Thomas P. Stoney of Charleston, S. C., July 9, poured a barré 
of water from the Atlantic into the Father of Waters. He 
rode into Memphis on the “Best Friend of Charleston,” fits! 
locomotive built in the United States to be used in actual Tai 
road service, which has been reproduced by the Southern Rail 
way System and is now touring the South. He was welcomed 
by Mayor Watkins Overton, of Memphis, at the original term 


SERV 
SOUT 
FRO} 


nus of the Memphis and Charleston railroad, which is stil GE 
known as the “Charleston yard,” and the two mayors joined 
the repetition of the ancient rite. Tr, 
The “Best Friend” was built in New York City for tl Dis 
South Carolina Canal and Railroad Company, brought to Charles 
ton by ship, and made its first scheduled run Dec. 25, 18%!. Ra 
When completed to Hamburg, S. C., on the Savannah Rive! Por 
opposite Augusta, Ga., 133 miles, in 1833, the South Carolin F 
line was the longest continuous railroad in the world. It até Ul 
the Memphis and Charleston formed the eastern and westerl INr 
links in the line between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mississip?! Fn 





River. Both are now included in the Southern Railway Syste 
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EASTERN ENGINEERS 


111 CAME 1171 S§SAWr217 REPORTED + 7 7 


SERVE THE GROWING 
SOUTHWEST MARKET 


FROM DALLAS ; 
THE CENTER 


GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER 
TRANSPORTATION CENTER 
DistRIBUTION CENTER 

Raw Materia CENTER 
PoruLaTION (LaBor) CENTER 
FUEL AND PowER CENTER 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER 
FINANCIAL CENTER 











And now the 
results of their 
surveys of South- 
western sales and 
manufacturing 
Opportunities 
are available to 
executives free 


Dallas desired to tell American Business the sales 
and manufacturing facilities of the Southwest. But 
Dallas decided to go slowly—to get the FACTS— 
before attempting to present its story through ad- 
vertising. 


Leading Eastern industrial engineers—men who 
KNOW industry’s needs—were employed to study 
the Southwest, to come and see what the Southwest 
has to offer—and make an engineering appraisal of 
the conditions for American industry. 


They came— 
They saw— 


“saw” the varied raw materials—the fuel and 
power resources—the manufacturing situation— 
the labor conditions—the tax situation—the 
financial conditions—the living conditions —the 
transportation facilities. They got the FACTS on 
the many questions that you would have your own 
engineers investigate. 


They reported— 


wrote their findings and conclusions in the way 
that they knew would be most enlightening to the 


7 





Please send the reports checked below to 
N: 
Company 
1 Industrial Survey of Dallas, 


2 The Southwest—Six Billion Dollar Market. 
3 Dallas—Distribution Center 


“(07 Texas Corporation Laws. 








INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Inc., 1476 Degas Snes Bidg., Dallas 





4 Market Map of the Southwest. 


busy industrial executive charged with the respon- 
sibility of locating branch factories, warehouses, 
sales offices. Needless to say, they told the truth as 
they saw it—untainted by selfish motives, uncol- 
ored by ignorant optimism. 


Now, interested Executives— 


may have the results of their studies in Report No. 
1—Industrial Survey of Dallas—listed below. 
Those who have received this report, and the six 
supplementary reports also listed below, say that 
this material is the most complete, the most thor- 
ough, the most useful, ever issued for industrial 
development purposes. 


We shall not attempt even to summarize the ma- - 
terial covered in these reports, except to make this 
brief statement: They reveal some very unusual op- 
portunities for manufacturing in 18 specific lines 
of industry—and sales and distribution opportuni- 
ties in practically all lines, At least, we can assure 
executives generally that these reports will repay 
careful reading. 

The coupon will bring any or all of these reports 
to executives. We 
have checked No. 
1 for you—it is 
essential. Mail the 
coupon now. 


z Reports—Free to 


Business Executives only. 
Check on the coupon 
those you wish to receive 
and mail the coupon now. 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,921 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALLas. 


£2.Dallas 
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Dallas as a City in Which to Live. 
The Growth of Dallas. 
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MID-WEST ADVISORY BOARD 


An increase of 11 per cent in the level of agricultural and 
industrial activity in mid-west territory in the third quarter of 
1929, as compared with the same period a year ago, was pre- 
dicted at the nineteenth regular meeting of the Mid-West Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board, July 11, at Ft. Wayne, Ind. This forecast 
covered Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, western Indiana and northern 
Michigan. As contrasted with the increase of approximately 11 
per cent anticipated in mid-west territory, consolidated reports 
of the boards throughout the country indicate a probable in- 
crease in business of 7 per cent for the United States as a whole. 

According to the reports there will be an increase of 40 per 
cent in the movement of iron and steel, the actual carloadings 
having amounted to 61,900 cars in the third quarter of 1928, 
while the estimated loading for the third quarter this year is 
86,500 cars. Likewise, there was predicted an increase in coal 
movement of approximately 32 per cent—from 380,000 cars in 
the third quarter last year to 500,000 cars in the next three 
months. 

An increase of 25 per cent was forecast for the movement 
of hay, straw and alfalfa, while increases of 20 per cent and 15 
per cent, respectively, were predicted in the movement of grain 
and flour, meal and other mill products. 

Petroleum and petroleum products will show an increase of 
10 per cent, while a similar increase is expected in the move- 
ment of potatoes. An increase of 8 per cent was forecast in 
the movement of machinery and boilers, while increases ranging 
from 5 to 2 per cent were forecast for the movement of fresh 
fruits and fresh vegetables other than potatoes, live stock, ore 
and concentrates, lumber and forest products, cement, lime and 
plaster, agricultural implements and vehicles, and paper, paper- 
board and prepared roofing. 

Salt, brick and clay products, fertilizers and chemicals and 
explosives are expected to move in about the same volume as 
last year. 

Decreases were reported in four lines, amounting to 5 per 
cent for poultry and dairy products, 7 per cent for canned goods, 
10 per cent for sugar, syrup and molasses, and 15 per cent for 
sand, gravel and stone. 

The 26 principal commodity classes included in the forecast 
will produce a freight traffic of 1,515,231 cars in the third quarter. 
This is an increase of 148,561 cars, or approximately 11 per cent, 
above the total of 1,366,670 cars loaded with these same com- 
modities in the territory in the third quarter last year. 


GREAT LAKES REGION SURVEY 


A canvass of the Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board dis- 
trict, covering the lower peninsula of Michigan, northern Indi- 
ana, northern Ohio, northwestern Pennsylvania, and the Niagara 
frontier, by the car service division of the American Railway 
Association, indicates that business, as evidenced by the esti- 
mates of car requirements for twenty-nine major commodities 
to be moved by rail in July, August and September of this year, 
will be 4.2 per cent greater than in the third quarter of 1928. 

Early reports also indicate that a general increase is ex- 
pected for the United States as a whole, the percentage of in- 
crease being shown as 6.9 per cent. 

In the Great Lakes district there are only two commodity 
lines that list car requirements in lesser volume than in. the 
corresponding quarter of 1928. Live stock, except hogs, seem 
to be holding up well, but a shortage of hogs on the farms has 
caused a consequent higher price. Lumber shipments from this 
district are falling off, probably due to the increased competition 
of lumber from other sections. 

‘ Iron ore shippers, the largest individual users of railroad 
transportation in the district at this time of the year, expect to 
continue their record-breaking program for the season at an 
unabated pace. According to H. M. Griggs, manager for the 
Coal and Ore Exchange at Cleveland, the total of iron ore ship- 
ments to July 1 were 22,239,938 tons, which is an all-time record 
for that movement by lake and rail, exceeding the shipments in 
1928, to July 1, by 7,944,813 tons, and well over the increased 
loadings anticipated at the start of the season, which opened 
earlier than was expected. 

Producers of automobiles, trucks and parts, while not con- 
tinuing as a whole the pace of the first six months, are still 
going strong, and expect an increase in shipments for the third 
quarter to average better than 5 per cent more than in the 
same period in 1928. Makers of agricultural machinery and 
road machinery manufacturers anticipate an increase of over 
11 per cent. 

Sand and gravel shippers appear to be divided as to the 
effect of competition in this field from across the Canadian 
border, but agree generally that tonnage will be a trifle over 
last year’s volume. 

Limestone, dolomite and slag interests predict a generally 
busy season, their percentage of increase also being small. 


ws 
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Other large increases expected are in grain and grain pry 
ucts. Early reports of another large crop of grain have 
toned down somewhat, but the general scale of prices has Dot 
been attractive enough to move grain from storage at the ray 
expected. 

Canned foods are moving unusually strong, large advan 
sales being already reported. Sugar manufacturers anticipay 
a steady market. 

Shipments of fruits and vegetables are expected to exceg 
last year’s movement by 10 per cent, although early report 
indicated that some varieties would suffer due to frost damag, 
The movement of potatoes should be more nearly normal tha 
last year, when unfavorable prices retarded it until late in th 
season. 

The use of commercial fertilizer continues to increase, ship 
ments from this source averaging around 9 per cent greater thay 
last year. 

A summary of the reports follows: 

—Carloadings— 
Actual, Estimated, 
1928 1929 


17,817 
37,516 
9,14 


5 ~ 
Commodity 

Grain, all 5 

Flour, meal and other mill products... 

EIA, StcAW And AMAR ..cccccccccsce 

Cotton 

Cotton seed and products, except oil. ....... 

Citrus fruits 

Other fresh fruits 

a devvevvecececes 

Other fresh vegetables 

Live stock 

Poultry and dairy products 

Coal and coke 

Ore and concentrates 

Gravel, sand and stone 

Salt 

Lumber and forest products 

Petroleum and petroleum products... 

Sugar, syrup and molasses 

EFOT OMG StOGl ..c.ccccccecsccee pesewees 

Machinery and boilers 

Cement 

Brick and clay products 

Lime and plaster 

Agricultural implements and vehicles, 
other than automobiles 

Automobiles, trucks and parts 

Fertilizers, all kinds 

Paper, paperboard and prepared roof- 
| r 10,664 

Chemicals and explosives pkadaes 

Canned goods—all canned food p: 
ucts (includes catsup, jams, jellies, 
olives, pickles, preserves, etc.)... 


Total all commodities listed 


*Decrease. 


ATLANTIC STATES BOARD 


Commodity carloadings in the territory of the Atlantic 
States Shippers’ Advisory Board in July, August and September 
will average approximately three per cent more than the actual 
shipments made in the corresponding period of last year, a 
cording to estimates submitted to the executive committee of 
that organization at its quarterly session July 12, at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

From the reports submitted, it will require 939,903 freight 
cars to move anticipated shipments the next three months, & 
compared with 911,287 cars actually handled in the same period 
last year—representing an increase of 3.2 per cent. 

The executive committee composed of representatives of 
the leading basic industries in the territory, met in joint se 
sion with the railroad contact committee, spokesmen of the 
various carriers. H. E. Stringer, of Washington, D. C., general 
chairman of the board, presided, and J. W. Roberts, assistant 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania, at New York, and chairmal 
of the railroad committee, assisted. In addition, representatives 
of the car service division, American Railway Association, were 
in attendance. The board itself does not meet in regular sé 
sion until October. 

While some lines of industry will show a slight decrease it 
the volume of business handled in the current three months, the 
majority will show a sharp increase, it was reported. Others 
expect virtually the same business as handled last year. For 
the most part the reports of the railroads disclosed they wer? 
in excellent condition, and that much attention was being givél 
to the question of heavier loading of equipment. 

A summary of the more important commodity ,epori 
follows: 
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3,293 
790,926 


3,589 
824,114 


Automotive parts and accessories: Industry reached peak prt 
duction the early part of the second quarter, since which time, due 
seasonal decline in the automobile industry, our shipments have ff 
flected the same condition. For the third quarter of 1929, we 
require 4,000 cars, as against 3,476 cars for the same period last yea! 
an increase of 15 per cent. 

Brick: Reports from plants in this territory received by the Brit 
Committee show an increase of 1 per cent in the estimates for ©” 
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THE REDWOOD LINE — 


Gulf-Intercoastal Steamship Service 
Between the Gulf of Mexico 
and Pacific Coast Ports 





Direct Service to Los Angeles Harbor and San Francisco, with Prompt, 
Dependable and Safe transshipment on through bills of lading to North 
Pacific Coast Terminal Ports without additional costs. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
H. E. Devoy Ray F. Thompson H. W. Hoffman 
7-11 Water Street 2118, 105 W. Adams St. 1956 Railway Exchange 





“Class A” 


Redwood Line steamers carry Class A insurance rating. 
Redwood Line gives you Class A service. 


Class A has two meanings: 


As to insurartee it means the lowest-rate. '»"- 
As to service it means the highest type. 


“Route Redwood Line” 








NEW ORLEANS BIRMINGHAM MOBILE 
Albert H. Start. H. B. Rox Wm. Gorman 
1415 New Orleans Bank Bldg. 201 Brokers Bldg. 206 State Office Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO ' LOS ANGELES 
L. B. Fiteh, Western Traffic Mgr. : E. M. Cantelow 
2c 1 Drumm Street 704 So. Spring Street 


REDWOOD LINE, Inc. 


. THEODORE BRENT E. A. RATELLE C. D. ARNOLD 


Pres. Asst. to Pres. Asst. Traffic Mgr. 





General and Local Offices Located: 
1421 New Orleans Bank Building - - - - - - - ~- 226 Carondelet Street 
NEW ORLEANS 
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mpedings for the next three months compared to actual carloadings for 
9 


Castings, machinery and boilers: Car requirements for the third 
quarter will exceed those for the same period of 1928 by about ten 


per cent. Business is good and will doubtless continue so for the next 
few months. 
Confectionery: Including chocolate products, the approximate 


volume of business in July, August and September will be 1250 car- 
loads, an increase over last year of 18 per cent. 

Electrical machinery and appliances: Estimated car require- 
ments for the next three months from 18 concerns reporting will be 
10,520 cars, against 7,857 for the same period last year. The large in- 
crease over last year is shown in the reports from the radio manu- 
facturers who have not previously reported. 

Glass containers: Estimated number of cars required for out- 
bound shipments is 2400. This represents a decrease from the second 
quarter of 1929 of 74% per cent due to variation in seasonal require- 
ments. It also represents an increase of 6 per cent over the actual 
shipments of the third quarter of 1928, due to an increase in demand. 

Chemicals: Every branch of the chemical industry reports con- 
tinuation of business activity which marked the beginning of the 
year and has been sustained throughout the last six months. There 
are no signs of seasonal recession, and the prospects for the next 
three months are reported excellent. Only a few companies will dis- 
cuss percentages, but these estimate an increase of five per cent. 

Coal and coke: Volume of business for the next three months 
should be in excess of that of last year, due to deferred buying on 
the part of consumers, but it is impossible to give a fair estimate as 
to the percentage of the increase. While present conditions are not 
——- we have every reason to expect that the usual tonnage will 

e moved in the year, although oil has made some progress, it has 
not been sufficient to imperil the tonnage distributed in this section. 

Iron and steel: As anticipated in our report covering operations 
for the second quarter of the present year, production continued on a 
ee high scale throughout that period, and with the ex- 
ception of the usual decline during the summer months, occasioned 
by the holidays in which opportunity is taken to make necessary re- 
pairs to machinery, output is expected to proceed on about the pres- 
ent level. The volume of business for the third quarter of 1929 will 
be approximately equal to that for the second quarter. Compared 
with July, August and September of 1928, business for the same period 
of 1929 should show an increase of 8 per cent. 

Lime and gypsum: With regard to lime, the indications are that 
the carloadings will show a decrease of from 3 per cent to 5 per cent 
under the carloadings in 1928. As to gypsum, reports show that car- 
loadings will approximate those in 1928, with the possibility of a 
slight increase. 

Sugar: Will require 14,865 cars for outbound loading in July, Au- 
gust and September, 1929, as compared with 13,051 in the same period 
of 1928. This represents an increase of approximately 13 per cent. 

Paints, oils and varnishes: This committee is able to report an 
increase of approximately 4%4 per cent for the ensuing three months. 
Demand for manufactured paint in the last quarter fully justified the 
optimism of this committee. Every unit of the paint industry seems 
to share in the prosperous conditions. Prices for manufactured paints 
are firm, with some tendency toward a higher basis after the present 
season. Perhaps the most recent lead for new business is in the sale 
of white paint to the many airports which are being established over 
the country. 

Prepared roofing and roofing materials: Volume of business (car- 
load) for July, August and September, 1929, is expected tobe in- 
creased 5 per cent over the corresponding period of 1928. 

Petroleum and products: Rail tonnage will show an increase of 
between 12 and 15 per cent over the same quarter of 1928. 

Cement: Shipments for the third quarter of 1929 will be 5 per 
cent under 1928, when 84,425 cars were shipped. The railroad service 
is generally satisfactory; no car shortage reported. 

Hides, leather and tanning materials: With regards to hides and 
leathers, there will be some improvement, while in tanning materials 
there will be a decrease of ten per cent. 

Salt: Approximate number of box cars required for New York 
shippers for the months of July, August and September, 1929, will 
be: Rock salt, 5,900; evaporated salt, 4,545; total, 10,445. A trifle less 
than the number of cars required last year. 


Textiles: Commodity Compared with April, May and June 
Increase Decrease 
Catton ple0e GOGEB... 2. ccccccese 3% 
Or ee ee 5% 
Bleach, dye and: fin......ccccces 5% 
GAGES a yi aE Ss SS ater No change 
Oilcloth and linoleum .......... 
MEN NeduneGacernenedsctwesenece ce 5% 
GG. Sawick os ccrwelusesebtiasced 5% 
err rere ee 2% 
ET Ce Tee ee eT No change 
—-_ and paper: Anticipated car requirement for third quarter 
NN 1i:d Siig s Vipak, waiadngdicbee an deans see hawe en deeencuwiaciaaa 1446 
RE os G4 eC CRSRGe ccc cewEV eee Se Cab SEs cs dNss bow CEES 1407 
IE. ccapwkibew sees cain eedaildtscbies Ju whos eKeasedee 1452 
= ie cin abr a :60-e Galen Sw nG o,0 eek Sean a0lll Gus. and a eniaww aie aii 4305 


This indicates a 5 per cent increase over same period a year ago. 

Lumber: Stocks in retail yards are normal to full. A summary 
indicates that receipts for the next 90 days, compared with the same 
quarter of last year, will run approximately 8 per cent less. 

Fertilizer: Car requirements are expected to be 3.6 per cent 
larger than a year ago. The largest increases expected are for New 
Jersey and Virginia. Will require a total of 5,559 cars. 


SANTA FE TAX OVERASSESSMENT 


An overassessment of income tax in favor of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company in the amount of $407,- 
832.66 for the year 1921 has been determined by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. . 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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C. J. Buckham has been appointed soliciting freight agey 
Ann Arbor Railroad, at Minneapolis. 

G. H. McElroy has been appointed assistant traffic manage 
Texas Mexican Railway, Laredo, Tex. : 

S. V. Leonard has been appointed district freight rep, 
sentative, B. & O., at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding R. L. Spong, 
berger, who died. 

The following appointments have been made at Chicago » 
the C. & N, W.: D. H. Hoops, assistant freight traffic manager. 
R. C. Kerr, manager, industrial department; R. O. Small, ge. 
eral freight agent—traffic; M. B. Hutchins, assistant to vig 
president—traffic; J. E. Flansburg, assistant to vice-president- 
rates and divisions; H. Gillies, commerce agent; S. G. Nethe. 
cot, general freight agent—rates and tariffs. 

Harry M. Corbett has been appointed general agent, Missi: 
sippi Central and the Louisiana & Arkansas, at Pittsburgh, 

F, J. Gavin, assistant general manager, Great Northern, ling 
east of Williston, N. D., with headquarters at Duluth, has bey 
appointed general manager of eastern lines, succeeding F, Bel, 
resigned. He will continue to make his headquarters at Duluth 

Commissioner Campbell called on President Hoover July \ 
to pay his respects. 

G. W. Bennett, assistant superintendent, Buffalo, Rochesty 
& Pittsburg, has been appointed transportation assistant, 4 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Louis W. Gorsuch has been appointed traveling freight agen 
— and Miners Transportation Company, at Pittsburg), 

a. 

E. R. Fletcher has been appointed claim agent, Chesapeak 
& Ohio, at Peru, Ind., succeeding W. G. Hammack, Jr., tram 
ferred. S. E. Riggs has been appointed assistant claim agent a 
Ashland, Ky., succeeding Mr. Fletcher. S. M. Butler has bea 
appointed assistant claim agent at Richmond, Va., succeedix 
Mr. Riggs. W.G. Hammack, Jr., has been appointed claim agen 
at Covington, Ky., succeeding B. A. Frazer, who died. 

“In view of the ever increasing activities and interests ¢ 
the Pennsylvania in New York City and the surrounding te 
ritory, it has been felt desirable to have the company’s trafit 
department represented there by an officer of executive rank’ 
it is stated in connection with announcement that, effectir 
July 15, George D. Ogden, now traffic manager of the easten 
region, is promoted to assistant vice-president—traffic, New York 
He will have general supervision over the promotion of the cor 
pany’s business there and in adjacent territory. 

C. L. Nelson has been appointed traveling freight agent 
ae at San Francisco, succeeding J. E. Sunderland, wh 
ied. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Birmingham Traffié and Transportation Club held: 
luncheon at the Business and Professional Women’s Club Jul 
9. There was a program of entertainment. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold a golf outing at th 
Itasca Country Club, Itasca, Ill., July 16. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago held a meeting at the 
Palmer House July 11. Amendments to the constitution all 
by-laws were voted on. 








The Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation Club held! 
meeting at the Patten Hotel July 9. Dinner was served 
there was a program of entertainment, with George R. Wright 
géneral freight and passenger agent, Central of Georgia, i 
charge. 








The Columbus Transportation Club will hold its “Mid-sut 
mer Outing” at the Elks’ Country Club July 18. An invitatio 
is extended to all traffic men. 













The Traffic Club of Memphis will have a boat ride on t# 
steamer Harry Lee July 18, There will be refreshments, dalt 
ing and other entertainment. 






An elaborate program of sports and contests will feature the 
entertainment at the picnic of the Traffic Club of Minneapuli 
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at Spring Park, on Lake Minnetonka, July 16. A large number 
of prizes have been donated for the event. 


The Motor City Traffic Club, Detroit, will hold a golf tour- 
nament at the Bonnie Brook Golf Club July 22. Dinner will be 
served at the club house in the evening. A “Moonlight” will 
be held aboard the steamer Put-In-Bay July 29. Also, through 
the courtesy of O. S. Dustin, Ashley & Dustin Line, an all-day 
outing at Put-In-Bay has been arranged for August 26. 


CRAVEN ON O’FALLON CASE 


“Had the Interstate Commerce Commission won the O’Fal- 
lon valuation case before the Supreme Court, it seems to me 
that the effect on the rights of private property would have been 
so destructive and their protection so dependent on the personal 
equation. of the Commission instead of legal or constitutional 
principle, that government ownership of the railroads would 
have come about as a result,” said Leslie Craven July 9 in an 
address before the Traffic Club of Chicago on the effect of the 
O’Fallon decision on railroad valuation and rate making. Mr. 
Craven is valuation counsel of the associated western lines in 
the railway presidents’ conference committee on federal valua- 
tion. 

“The last few years have seen a further concentration of 
authority in bureaus and commissions at Washington and a 
great transfer to them of power from the courts,” said he. “It 
is, therefore, essential that there be developed in our law right 
conceptions of the powers of these commissions and the judicial 
limitations on them. Congress had definitely required that the 
Commission follow a prescribed course of action. It was au- 
thorized to recapture the O’Fallon’s earnings only as calculated 
on the basis of present actual ‘value’ as determined in accord- 
ance with the law of the land. The Commission, however, chal- 
lenged the wisdom of the Supreme Court in declaring the law 
and the wisdom of Congress in prescribing that the Commission 
follow it. 

“It was contended before the Supreme Court by the rail- 
ways’ opponents that railroad property has no actual value in- 
dependent of what the Commission sees fit to give it, and that 
the courts aré not empowered to interfere with the Commission’s 
determination or to substitute their judgment. Objection was 
made to any attempt on the part of the courts to restrain the 
Commission, it being said that to do so was simply to attempt 
to destroy the substance of legislative power, 

“The Commission attempted to justify its course by having 
the court approve its conception of value as a thing so indefinite 
that it cannot be defined but only described as ‘what is fair,’ 
as the result of which it would have been free in times of high 
prices, as at present, to regulate the railroads on the basis of 
original cost, and, in times of low prices, to regulate them on 
the basis of reproduction cost. 

“The court gave a plain answer to these claims of authority 
in the Commission. It said the Commission must obey the law 
as a mere agency of Congress, and was not to set itself up as 
a power above the courts. Whether we are to have the work 
of society done by private individuals or by the government 
itself is a question which ought to be regarded as settled in 
this country. Certainly, if the government is not to engage in 
such work, the rights of the private individuals who conduct it 
must be protected, and the court has so declared. 

“As regards the effect of the O’Fallon decision on railway 
rates, it must be remembered that there are three major ele- 
ments that control this situation. The first is the right of the 
railroads to get a return on the present value of their property, 
a right now clearly reaffirmed by the Supreme Cour’. But the 
effectiveness of this right depends on whether two other ele- 
ments are favorable: whether the country is sufficiently pros- 
perous for the traffic to move under such charges as a return 
on the value requires, and whether the railroads’ competitive 
relationships are such that they will permit themselves to obtain 
the return to which they are lawfully entitled. 

“Hither of these last two elements may defeat the fair return 
right. In recent years they actually have done so. The agri- 
cultural depression has affected the western lines particularly. 
No judicial decree will make the economic waters flow uphill. 

“The element of competition is also extremely important. 
In recent years the electric light, gas, and telephone utilities, 
speaking generally, have enjoyed a prosperity without parallel 
in their history under rate structures protected by the rule 
that there must be a fair return on the present value of their 
property. These: utilities are monopolies, but the railroads are 
different, They have a highly competitive business. The result 
is that railroad rates are under the double regulation of law 
and of competition. 

“Between the fact that the traffic will not move at rates 
that are not reasonable and this strong element of competition, 
the public need have no fear from the O’Fallon decision. On 
‘the other hand, when conditions permit, the roads will be en- 
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titled to better earnings than they have had, because the 
has declared that the railroads are entitled to equal Protectio, 
with other industries and are entitled to a return upon the 
present value of their property. Such earnings, however, my 
be made without higher rates. 

“As to recapture of earnings, the situation is more de 
The court has held that the present value is the basis of Tegy, 
lation. The determination of the present value requires a 
effective consideration of present prices. Under these cirey, 
stances few roads should suffer recapture in any very substantiy 
amount.” 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The first half of 1929 the railroads loaded 25,596,938 ¢ay 
of revenue freight—the largest number of cars loaded in ay 
corresponding period in their history—according to the @ 
service division of the American Railway Association. 

In the corresponding period of 1928 the loading totaled, %. 
461,773 cars, while in the corresponding period of 1927, } 
totaled 25,521,040 cars. In the 1926 period the total was %. 
333,232 cars. Prior to 1926 loading for the first half of gag 
year fell considerably below 25,000,000 cars, the loading fy 
that part of each year back to and including 1918 having bey 
as follows: 1925, 24,328,490; 1924, 23,185,152; 1923, 24,005,502 
1922, 20,020,267; 1921, 18,685,921; 1920, 21,471,723; 1919, 19,031, 
263; and 1918, 21,508,270. 

Revenue freight loading the week ended June 29 totale 
1,095,724 cars—the largest number of cars loaded in any tm 
responding period in the history of the railroads. In th 
preceding week the total was 1,069,046 cars. In the corresponé 
ing periods of 1928 and 1927 the loading was 1,003,699 an 
1,021,438 cars, respectively. The loading the week ended Jum 
29 was also the largest for any week thus far this year. 

As compared with loading the preceding week, loading th 
week ended June 29 showed increases as to grain and grain 
products, coal, coke, ore, merchandise, L. C. L., and miscellan 
ous, and slight decreases as to live stock and forest products 

The detailed figures by districts for the week ended Jum 
29 and for the corresponding period of 1928 follow: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,944 and 5,483; liv 
stock, 1,875 and 2,204; coal, 43,040 and 35,602; coke, 2,890 and 2,044; 
forest products, 4,615 and 5,341; ore, 7,477 and 5,370; merchandis, 
L. C. L., 73,528 and 72,074; miscellaneous, 115,681 and 105,356; total 
1929, 255,050; 1928, 233,494; 1927, 233,724. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,727 and 2,2 
live stock, 1,482 and 1,770; coal, 40,130 and 35,294; coke, 5,877 ani 
5,081; forest products, 3,551 and 2,971; ore, 15,029 and 14,594; mer 
chandise, L. C. L.,.55,187 and 55,284; miscellaneous, 102,054 and 89,81); 
total, 1929, 226,037; 1928, 207,091; 1927, 209,362. 

ocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 231 and 152; liv 
stock, 125 and 147; coal, 44,089 and 37,360; coke, 449 and 360; forest 
products, 1,665 and 1,848; ore, 78 and 135; merchandise, L. C. L., 7,2! 
and 7,299; miscellaneous, 7,277 and 5,870; total, 1929, 61,207; 19% 
53,171; 1927, 56,025 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,035 and 3,258; liv 
stock, 1,571 and 1,847; coal, 21,146 and 21,142; coke, 473 and 448; forest 
products, 19,347 and 19,249; ore, 1,108 and 848; merchandise, L. C. 
39,246 and 39,260; miscellaneous, 52,861 and 52,346; total, 1929, 139,787; 
1928, 138,398; 1927, 148,641. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 11,507 and 8,423; 
live stock, 6,809 and 6,728; coal, 4,803 and 4,269; coke, 1,904 and 1,32]; 
forest products, 18,815 and 17,471; ore, 47,868 and 43,001; merchandise, 
L. C. C., 33,521 and 33,835; miscellaneous, 49,612 and 42,494; total 
1929, 174,839; 1928, 157,554; 1927, 160,317. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 20,283 ani 
11,278; live stock, 8,652 and 8,784; coal, 8,609 and 8,703; coke, 343 ani 
285; forest products, 12,905 and 12,326; ore, 4,283 and 3,956; merchat 
dise, L. C. L., 35,303 and 34,718; miscellaneous, 66,522 and 57,73; 
total, 1929, 156,900; 1928, 137,785; 1927, 142,436. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,219 and 5,9lii 
live stock, 2,453 and 2,733; coal, 3,847 and 3,919; coke, 134 and lil; 
forest products, 8,559 and 7,603; ore, 814 and 431; merchandise, L 
C. L., 16,539 and 16,429; miscellaneous, 42,339 and 39,038; total, 192%, 
81,904; 1928, 76,206; 1927, 70,933. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 51,946 and 36,79 
live stock, 22,967 and 24,213; coal, 165,664 and 146,289; coke, 12,0il 
and 9,705; forest products, 69,457 and 66,809; ore, 76,657 and 68,333 
merchandise, L. C. L., 260,617 and 258,899; miscellaneous, 436,3# 
and 392,652; total, 1929, 1,095,724; 1928, 1,003,699; 1927, 1,021,438. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1929 compared with the tw 
previous years follows: i 
19 


Four weeks in January 
Four weeks in February 
Five weeks in March 
Four weeks in April 
Four weeks in May 
Five weeks in June 


4,005,155 
4,924,115 


24,461,773 


5,260,571 


om Sa = 
25,596,938 25,521, 0H 
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nothing up 
our sleeve 


O tricks in advertising the POKER 
FLEET of the Minnesota-Atlantic 
Transit Company. We have nothing up 
nie 72 our sleeve—and no blindfold tests! We 
was %- . nh ho freely admit that you will get neither thin- 
ine ; of ner nor fatter by using the POKER FLEET. 
| You do not have to play Bridge or Poker. 
And it will not be necessary to walk a mile 
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ERVICE is what we offer—fast package 
freight service between Buffalo, Detroit 
and Duluth. In connection with rail lines, 
the service if from Eastern and C.F.A. 
territory to the Northwest. 
























Jackson Lake and Grand Teton Mountains 








ding the 
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You wouldn’t believe so much of 
the grandeur of the West could be 
seen in a single two weeks’ trip! 
The geysers, canyons and great 
cataracts of Yellowstone... the 
sheer, soaring summits of Grand 
Teton, our newest National Park 
.+«the majestic towers of Zion 
Canyon, rising like great altars, 
nearly a mile into the blue Utah 
Old Faithful Geyser sky... Bryce Canyon, another 
‘onennaeaes new National Park, entirely dif- 
ferent from all others in its fantastic sculpturing 
and rainbow colors ... and, finally, the over- 
powering immensity of Grand Canyon, the most 
awe-inspiring spectacle in the world! 

















HERE’S a definite saving in using the 

POKER FLEET Lake and Rail service of 
the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Company. 
For example, if you ship first class freight 
from Philadelphia to Duluth, there is a 
saving of sixty-six cents per hundred pounds 
as compared with all-rail movement. And 
from Philadelphia to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
or points taking same rates, there is a 
saving of approximately forty cents. 
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HETHER you ship to the Northwest 
from Philadelphia, Boston, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Detroit or other points, you can 


258; lin 
48; forest 
39; 
i; . ° 

ne All these! And a host of fascinating sights on the 


nd tf. Way: colossal forests, friendly wild animals, snow save money by routing via the Minnesota- 
chandis capped mountains, Alpine lakes, wild flowers, Atlantic Transit Company’s famous POKER 


quaint Mormon villages, Rocky Mountain Na- 


os a tional Park, Great Salt Lake... every hour of 


merchal: this greatest of American scenic tours brings 


FLEET— Steamers Ace, King, Queen, Jack 
and Ten. 


@ S00) somethi d thrilling. 
nd 5, sits = ; iy ee O take advantage of Lake and Rail sav- 
and Mp) An exclusive Union Pacific offering, it can be ings route shipments from Eastern Ter- 
tal, 19 made independently or by Escorted All-Expense : 
T Og” ; : ritory °‘/, M.A.T. at Buffalo. From C.F.A. 
a 36,791; ours with interesting people as companions. 
ce, 12,041 ; territory route °/, M.A.T. at Detroit. 
d’ 68, ss You go on the finest trains via Chicago, St. Louis, : 
heen Kansas City or Omaha. And the cost is amaz- 
vnc mf slylow. MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC TRANSIT COMPANY 
a Low Summer Fares to All the West sas rt 
3,756 Whether your vacation period is two weeks or two months, vision of 


Union Pacific travel experts, who know the West, will 
3/875,58 Ie gladly plan for you a complete itinerary that will suit 


TERMINALS AND TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


4108 your purse and give the maximum in sightseeing. OF AMERICA 

4, p 

—e i and bookl k ° 
25,521,04 Tee eee Sateen GN a A. Mutter McDovuaatt, President 


Cc. J. COLLINS 
General Passenger Agent 
nD offic: Omaha, Nebraska 


! Unaion Pacific 


iber 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


Executive Offices: 1174 First National Bank, Detroit 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
® 
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Tariff Interpretation—Rule 10 of Classification—Mixed Carloads 
of Articles Covered by Specific Mixture and Other Articles 


Ohio.—Question: There has been much discussion between 
ourselves, the carriers, and the inspection bureaus with ref- 
erence to the proper charges to be assessed under rule 10 and 
the third paragraph of the note under that rule, which, for 
convenience, is quoted: 


Specific carload mixtures will not prevent the application of Rule 
ten to the same article or articles in mixed carloads with other 
article or articles not named in the mixture but the _ specific 
ratings and minimum weight for each article will be used to determine 
the charge. 


It is quite evident from the wording of the note that spe- 
cific mixtures will not prevent the application of rule 10 when 
included with any other article or articles not of the specifi¢ 
nature, but, in the assessment of charges under that rule, in 
consideration of specific mixture with other article or articles, 
that the highest rate and minimum weight provided for any 
article in the mixture will govern. It is our understanding that 
in determining the highest minimum and rating, each article 
must be considered rather than the rating and minimum weight 
provided for a specific mixture in connection with the minimum 
weight and rating provided for the other articles in the carload. 
The effect of some of the carriers’ and inspection bureau’s in- 
terpretation is that a specific mixture constitutes an article 
within the meaning of the classification and that the minimum 
weight and rating provided for the specific mixture should be 
determined in connection with the minimum weight and rating 
provided for the other articles not of the specific mixture. Much 
confusion results by reason of these conflicting views between 
the vendor and the vendee with reference to the amount of 
freight charges. 

Won’t you kindly favor us with your views in this matter, 
citing any decisions of cases in point? 

Answer: Under the decision of the Commission in Dunn 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 146 I. C. C. 756, where articles covered 
by a specific carload mixture are loaded in a car with articles 
not covered by the mixture the rating and minimum weight 
applicable to the highest rated articles will determine the charge 
to be applied on the entire shipment. Under the decision in 
this case, while certain of the articles were rated fifth class 
in mixed carloads in the classification, the inclusion of articles 
rated second class had the effect of making applicable the class 
A rating which governed certain of the articles in straight car- 
loads on that portion of the shipment which under the provision’ 
of section 4 permitted of the application of the carload rate 
for one or more of the articles and the less-than-carload rate 
on the other articles. 


Tariff Interpretation—Estimated vs. Weight Agreement Weights 

Texas.—Question: Please advise your opinion on the fol- 
lowing question: 

A tariff prescribes billing weights for a commodity in speci- 
fied packages. Supposing now, that a shipper has a weight 
agreement with the policing agency of the carriers, and it is 
found that the actual weights of packages conforming to the 
tariff are different from the prescribed billing weights, so that 
there is conflict between the tariff billing weight and the agree- 
ment weight. Which takes precedence? 

The particular tariff item that I have in mind is S. W. L. 
Tariff No. 151, J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2008, item 160. This 
item prescribes a tare weight of 22 pounds for sugar in barrels, 
_ and a gross billing weight of 26 pounds for fiberboard boxes con- 
taining 24 one-pound cartons of powdered sugar. Suppose that 
the agreement provides tare weight of 18 pounds for barrels and 
gross billing weight of 27 pounds for the boxes. Which weight 
should be used? 

Answer: In our opinion, the estimated weight provided for 
in the tariff publishing the applicable rate and not the weight 
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agreement governs in determining the weight to. be applieq Upon 
a given shipment. 

Ordinarily, a weight agreement is general and covers all 
shipments of a particular commodity made by the shipper Why 
is a party to such an agreement, while a tariff provision igs lin. 
ited to the rates between specified points and is thus more Spe 
cific in its application. However, regardless of this fact, which 
may not be true as to all commodities or as to certain territorig 
it is our opinjon that a published tariff provision covering eg; 
mated weights will take precedence over a weight agreement 
We can locate no opinion of the Commission specifically in pojy 
However, see Gentile Company vs. T. S. Ry. Co., 140 I. C. ©, gy 
In this case the complainant made this contention, but the Con. 
mission did not decide the point because of the fact that the 
shipments were not made in crates of the size covered by th 
tariff provision. 


Export Traffic—What Constitutes—Shipments to Canada 


INinois——Question: Kindly give your opinion and also cit 
authority, if any, that you know of, on the following subject: 

Are shipments destined to Canadian points, for local op 
sumption in Canada, considered as moving for export or ap 
they considered the same as domestic shipments moving 
tween two points in the United States? 

Answer: We locate no opinion of the Commission dire¢t} 
in point. However, see the Commission’s decision in dock 
No. 4844, in the matter of bills of lading, 52 I. C. C. 671. Whi 
the Commission, on pages 731 and 732, states that the Cummin 
amendment is applicable on a shipment to an adjacent foreig 
country, including Canada, and that it is not necessary to wy 
an export bill of lading for such traffic, the Commission, 
page 733, makes the following statement: “However, as » 
have noted, the provisions of the Cummins amendment app 
only to such export shipments as are destined to ‘points in» 
adjacent foreign country.’ ” 

It appears that in a broad sense shipments to Canada ar 
export shipments, but are not export shipments in the sam 
sense that shipments to foreign countries are export shipment 
in that the traffic does not move on export bills of lading. 


Tariff Interpretation 


Ohio.—Question: We would appreciate an expression fron 
you as to the application of the rate named in Jones’ 450 I. C.¢ 
1984 to the shipment covered by the attached bill of ladix 
bearing in mind that the route and rate were shown when pr 
sented to the agent. 

A rate of $1.19 per 100 pounds and routing via the Northen 
Ohio Ry., Hocking Valley Ry., Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Vir 
ginian Ry., Seaboard Air Line Ry., and Central of Georgia ky. 
was shown on the bill of lading. 

Section 4 of supplement No. 2 contains general routix 
instructions for account of the Central of Georgia. Would thi 
have any bearing on the rate when the application of the tari 
wey that the rates named will not apply through Virgini 
cities? 

Answer: Under the general routing instructions for th 
account of Central of Georgia Ry., as shown in supplement i 
on page 117, in section 4, the rates published in the tariff t 
which you refer will not apply via the route specified in th 
bill of lading. 


Routing and Misrouting—Liability of Carrier by Water fr 
to Uninsured Shipment via Water Line Instead ¢ 
Rail Line 


Alabama.—Question: A steamship company operating steal 
ers plying between Atlantic coast ports issued a uniform bil 
of lading covering an L. C. L. shipment from Baltimore, Mé. 
to Dallas, Tex. The shipment was transported to another 4 
lantic port and delivered to another steamer for movement ti! 
a Texas port. No insurance clause was inserted in the Dill d 
lading and shipment, therefore, was not covered. Fire brokt 
out in the cargo on the steamer just before reaching the Tei! 
port and we are forced to pay our pro rata share under genet 
average. 

Please advise whether the steamship company issuing tl 
bill of lading is liable for damage sustained account misroutilt 
in not delivering the shipment to a rail line instead of deliverilt 
it to another steamer without shipment being covered by marilt 
insurance. 

Answer: 


The Commission has held that if a shipper # 
sires his shipment to move via a water-and-rail route that # 
cheaper than the all-rail route, he must, in delivering it to # 
initial carrier, specify such routing, otherwise it is understod 


that the shipment is to move via an all-rail route. Schuble 
Pure Grape Juice Co. vs. Director-General, 68 I. C. C. 485. 
It seems to follow that, in so far as an initial rail line * 
concerned, it is the duty of such carrier to forward an unrotl 
shipment via a rail line and that this would also apply 0! 
water line owned, controlled, or operated by a rail line. 
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OFFERS 


Space in its modern fireproof 
buildings for manufac- 
turing of all kinds. 





Eleven miles from New 
York City. Labor in 
abundance. Water and 
Rail facilities. Trucking, 
and in fact, every termi- 
nal service. 


New York City Conveniences, 
at New Jersey Rentals 


We invite your inquiries 


BAYWAY TERMINAL 


BAY WAY, N. J. 
Offices—25 Church St., New York City 
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IN 
CORNERS 


AROUND POSTS 


McBee Vertical-Flat Files 
Utilize Waste Space 


O more wasted space in Traffic Departments 
when you standardize on McBee Vertical-Flat 
Filing Cases. 


Each drawer is a separate unit, which permits for- 
mations of single-unit drawers in corners, around 
posts, under windows and in any other space which 
could not accommodate the ordinary, large filing 
unit. 


No matter what your floor plan, McBee Vertical- 
Flat Filing Cases can easily be made to conform 
to it. 


McBee Rate Desk 


NOTHER great space-saver, for it combines 

desk and filing facilities. Also saves time by 
doing away with the need for frequent trips be- 
tween desk and files. 


Write for Literature, 
Specifications, Prices 


The McBEE BINDER CO. 
502 Madison-LaSalle Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Reduced Rates from New York Piers, 81 I. C. C. 312, 330, in 
which case the Commission holds that a rail-owned water line 
has the status of a rail carrier. 

Assuming that, in the instant case, the initial carrier is not 
a rail-owned water line, we do not believe that the fact that 
the shipment was uninsured obligated that carrier to forward 
the shipment via a rail carrier. It was justified in presuming, 
in our opinion, that inasmuch as the shipmént had been deliv- 
ered to a carrier by water a through movement by water was 
desired and authorized by the shipper. While it is customary 
to insure goods moving by water, the fact that, as we assume 
to be the case, the shipment was not insured for movement via 
the initial carrier, would indicate that the shipper intended it 
to move to destination without being covered by insurance, un- 
less by referring to a uniform bill of lading you mean that the 
movement via the initial carrier was on a bill of lading under 
which that carrier assumed the common carrier liability of a 
carrier by rail. 

In this event it may be that the fact that the shipment was 
not insured placed the duty upon the initial carrier of forward- 
ing the shipment via rail. We cannot, however, locate any 
authority for this view. 


Delay—Liability of Carrier Where Shipment Caught in Flood 


Missouri.—Question: We will appreciate your opinion in 
connection with the following: 

One of our good friends recently sustained loss of shipment 
of cotton piece goods from a point in the south, by reason of 
being detained one day by the initial carrier, latter holding 
same for sufficient tonnage for a merchandise car, which became 
involved ina cloudburst which washed out about ten miles of 
carrier’s tracks and resulted in the complete loss of this ship- 
ment and many others, in connection with which the carrier 
is claiming an “act of God.” In fact, the circumstances in con- 
nection with the cloudburst or washout were such that the car- 
rier did not have sufficient time to move several trains awaiting 
departure, etc., and the circumstances, seemingly, were beyond 
the control of the carrier to remove shipments in order to ob- 
viate the damage. ‘ 

The claimant is of the opinion that if the carrier had not 
held the shipment for tonnage, it would have missed the wash- 
out or cloudburst and possibly have been received in good con- 
dition, whereas holding the shipment as carrier did, placed it 
in the position of being subject to the elements that resulted in 
its complete damage. 

Please advise if, in your opinion, carrier can be held re- 
sponsible, giving reasons, etc. 

Answer: Whether a carrier who by a negligent delay in 
transporting goods has subjected them in the course of trans- 
portation to a peril which has caused their damage or destruc- 
tion, and for the consequences of which the carrier would not 
have been liable had there been no negligent delay intervening, 
is liable for the loss is the subject of conflicting decisions of 
the courts. See Elam vs. St. L. & S. F. Ry. Co., 93 I. C. C. 851; 
Green-Wheeler Shoe Co. vs. C. R. I. & P., 106 N. W. 498. 

A carrier, however, is not an insurer against delay in the 
transportation of goods. The principle on which the carrier’s 
extraordinary liability is founded does not extend to the time 
occupied in transporting the goods. As to the time of delivery, 
the liability stands on the same ground as that of ordinary 
bailees for hire. Hence, the rule is one of general application 
that, in the absence of special contract binding the carrier to 
deliver within a specified time, mere delay in transportation 
does not create any liability to respond in damages. As to the 
diligence and care required in completing the express or implied 
contract for transportation only, the rule is that the carrier is 
bound to use reasonable diligence and care, and that only neg- 
ligence will render it liable. The shipper assumes the risk of 
unavoidable accidents, and of usual and ordinary delays inci- 
dent'to the ordinary conduct of the carrier’s business . 

The laws do not attempt to fix by rule what is a reasonable 
time. What is a reasonable time is not susceptible of being 
defined by any general rule, but the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case must be adverted to in order to determine what 
is a reasonable time in that case. 

As to a delay of twenty-four hours, see Armsby vs. Union 
Pac. R. Co., 4 Fed. 706; Jeffrys vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 129 
N. W. 273; Water Valley Bank vs. Southern Express Co., 16 
Sou. 30. In the latter case, it was held that one day’s delay, 
where no indication of a necessity for promptness in delivery 
is given by the shipper, will not render the carrier liable in 
damages. 


Freight Charges—Application of Section 7 Stipulation to Recon- 
signed Shipment 
Texas-Arkansas.—Question: Will you kindly give your opin- 
ion, also cite legal authority or Commission’s decision, if any, 
on the following: 
F. D. Co. consigns car of bananas from New Orleans to 
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P. D. Co., at Texarkana, Tex.; P. D. Co. diverts car to 4 | 


Co., Springdale, Ark. Carrier does not take up origina] pj 


of lading at time of diversion, which carries signed sectig 
stipulation. Some time after car had been delivered to « 


signee at Springdale, Ark., carrier calls on P. D. Co. for ungal 


charge. 


Will signed section 7 stipulation on original bill of lag, 


govern beyond diversion point? 

I have attached an original bill of lading identical in ey, 
respect, except date and car number, to the one involved, 

Answer: In so far as F. D. Co., the original shipper, j 
concerned, it is clear that a reconsignment of the shipm 
would not make it liable for freight charges beyond the origi, 
point of destination, the F. D. Co. having signed the stipulaty 
for in rule 7 of the Bill of Lading Contract Terms and (Cong 
tions, and its obligation to pay freight charges being controly 
by the contract of shipment entered into with the carrier 
New Orleans. 

As to the liability of P. D. Co., it is our opinion that 
stipulation holds good, as the shipment apparently moved u& 
the original bill of lading, as modified by the reconsigning ; 
structions furnished by P. D. Co. 

We can locate no decision in point, but in Clay vs. N. y.¢ 
Ry. Co., 231 N. Y. S. 439, it is held that a stipulation in the jj 
of lading in regard to the shipper feeding poultry while in tra 
sit governed the liability of the carrier after the reconsignma 
of the shipment. See also the A. T. & S. F. vs. Harold, # 
U. S. 371; Produce Trading Co. vs. Norfolk Southern, 100 §.3 
316. 

Delivery to Carrier—What Constitutes 

Minnesota.—Question: Kindly advise me in reference | 
the following case: 

Complainant owned a grain elevator adjacent to an ini 
try track of defendant. For years it had been the custom 
the elevator company to notify defendant which cars had be 
loaded during the day, this being done about 5 o’clock p. 
During the night the defendant would move the loaded cars 
a hold track. The following day billing instructions would 
given by complainant and cars moved accordingly. In thei 
stant case complainant loaded a car of oats and notified { 
defendant at 5 o’clock p. m. that the car was loaded. About! 
p. m. the defendant moved the car to the hold track. 

When the car arrived at the hold track or on the way fn 
the elevator smoke was seen coming out of the car. The 0 
in the car were damaged by fire. There is nothing to indic# 
how the fire originated. 

It is the contention of claimant that the car of oats 
delivered to the carrier at 5 o’clock and was held by the carr 
as an insurer after that time. 

Can you cite any authorities which hold that the cari 
is liable? 

Answer: In order that the carrier may be charged wil 
reference to the custody, care, and transportation of goods, 
is essential that as bailee, it shall have come into possess 
of the goods, which, of course, involves a delivery by the ship 
and an acceptance by the carrier, and until there has been sit 
delivery and acceptance, by which the possession of the 00 
has been transferred from the shipper to the carrier, no Iiabill 
of the carrier with reference to such goods arises. 

In the absence of special contract, custom, or usage, it 
not sufficient that the property is delivered on the cari 
premises or placed in a position from which it might reaidly 
taken by the carrier or its agent, but there must be notice 
it or its agent of the delivery, and intention to place the 80 
in the care and custody of the carrier for transportation. 

If something required by law or contract remains t0 
done by the shipper after the goods are put into the hanés 
the agent of the carrier before they are to be transported, ! 
carrier does not become liable as carrier until the goods 
ready for shipment. The risk of the carrier, as such, be# 
on receipt of the goods for immediate transportation; thal! 
as soon as the delivery is complete so as to place on the © 
the exclusive duty of seeing after their safety. After the 
rier has received the goods for transportation it is liable 
common carrier, not merely as warehouseman. 


A well settled general rule is that notwithstanding the & 
are in the actual custody of the carrier, its liability a3 
does not attach before shipping directions have been givel, 
that its liability is that of a warehouseman only. Louis! 
etc., R. Co. vs. Echols, 12 Southern 304; Fuller vs. Illinois “ 
tral R. Co., 164 Ill. App. 284; Basnight vs. Atl. etc., R. C0) 
S. E. 323; Ala. Great Sou. R. Co. vs. Mt. Vernon Co., 4 Sol.* 
And while it would seem that this principle might be rende! 
inoperative by custom or special contract, the implication 
the carrier assumes the duty of immediate transportation ® 
its repsonsibility of an insurer, without knowing to what 
and to whom, goods are to be shipped, must be clear. Cent 
of Georgia R. Co. vs. Sigma Lumber Co., 54 Sou. 205. 
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TRANSMARINE. LINES 


Direct Service 


LOS ANGELES (witmington—Berth 188) 
SAN FRANCISCO (Pier 39) 
OAKLAND (Grove Street Pier) 







Intercoastal 
PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 






Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


San Diego, Los eal, San Francisco 
Oakland, Seattle and Tacoma 
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0 8. FROM From Gulf-Intercoastal 
NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, NORFOLK MOBILE, ALA. (Kisbemns State Docks) Steamer 
" FAST FREIGHT SERVICE aa... 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 10398-9 


Baltimore, Md. Pittsburgh, Pa. Norfolk, Va. 
39 South St. Oliver Bidg. Law Building 
And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 
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Fast Freight Service : Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 
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From Veracruz to: 

Mexico City - - 23 hours 
Pachuca- - 23 hours 
Puebla - - 20 hours 


From Tampico to: 
Mexico City - - 47 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 













Weekly Services: New York (Ward Line) 


New Orleans (Cuyamel Line — Mexican- a " ‘ ps 
American Line.) For complete information, communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agent G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agent 
P ° P 1515 Penn Building 219 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
Through bills of lading issued by New York City Ye se 


steamship lines to all destinations F.N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Ho Com Se. 
: ‘ - 1 Monadnock Bldg. Wi 6: Fan 
on the National Railways of Mexico Francisco, Calif Whitney Ba Bank Bi: i Chicago, Ill. 
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The liability of the carrier as common carrier begins with 
the actual delivery of the goods for transportation, and not 
merely with the formal execution of a receipt or a bill of lading; 
the issuance of a bill of lading is not necessary to complete 
delivery and acceptance; Morrison Grain Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. 
Co., 170 S. W. 404; Irwin vs. Davis, 82 Pa. Super. Ct. 288; Texas 
Midland R. Co. vs. Edwards, 121 S. W. 570, in which case it 
was said that the fact that the bill of lading had not been 
issued is not the sole criterion as to liability on the part of the 
carrier; that if the facts show delivery to the railroad for im- 
mediate transportation, then its liability as common carrier 
has attached. Straub vs. Mo. Pac., 283 S. W. 36, in which it 
was held that a shipper, doing all things necessary to constitute 
delivery of car to carrier according to custom, had completed 
delivery, though shipping order had not been signed by the 
agent; Howell vs. S. A. L., 119 S. E. 198, holding that the de- 
livery of a bill of lading is not necessary to make a carrier 
liable for such goods as are sent to it for shipment, since it is 
presumed that when goods are delivered to a carrier, they are 
received for shipment and not for storage. 


Routing and Misrouting—Misquotation of Rate 


Louisiana.—Question: Would like a ruling on the following 
proposition: 

A car of scrap iron was shipped from A to B and rate of 
$1 inserted in bill of lading by the shipper, which rate was 
quoted the shipper by the initial carrier ,although there was a 
rate of 50 cents in effect via the same initial carrier, the routing 
in connection with that rate being entirely different from the 
routing in connection with the $1 rate. 

In view of the fact that the initial carrier overlooked the 
lower rate in quoting rate to the shipper, is it necessary for the 
carrier at fault to publish the 50-cent rate via the route the 
shipment moved and then seek authority from the Commission 
to protect the 50-cent rate by reparation or can the initial car- 
rier admit misrouting and protect the 50-cent rate without au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

If there is any Commission ruling dealing with a similar 
situation, I will be very glad to have reference to it, otherwise 
would appreciate your opinion regarding this matter. 

Answer: It does not appear that the principle of the Com- 
mission’s decision in Brownyard vs. Union Pac. R. Co., 148 
I. C. C. 444, is involved in your case, but that it is governed by 
the decision of the Commission in Philadelphia Quartz Co. vs. 
Director-General, 95 I. C. C. 593, in which case the Commission 
held that where certain routing is inserted in a bill of lading 
based upon erroneous information furnished by a carrier’s agent 
this is essentially a misquotation of a rate by the carrier’s 
agent, which the Commission has repeatedly held is not a basis 
upon which to award reparation. 

The Commission has held that where bills of lading do not 
contain routing instructions, but a rate is inserted therein, which 
applies via a certain route, the specification of the rate is the 
equivalent of specific routing via the route over which the rate 
applies. Highland Iron & Steel Co. vs. E. & I. R. R. Co., 57 
BL. ‘GS. ae 


Tariff Interpretation—Mixed Shipments Under Rule 10 of Con- 
solidated Freight Classification 


New Jersey.—Question: We have noted with interest your 
answer to “Ohio” on page 1528 of the June 22, 1929, issue of 
The Traffic World, under subject “Tariff Interpretation—Mixed 
Carloads Under Rule 10 Where Rates Involved Are Made by 
Base Rates Governed by Official Classification, Plus Arbitraries 
Governed by Southern Classification,” and we have noted par- 
ticularly that portion of your answer which reads “in the first 
place, we can find nothing in rule 10 which would permit you 
to take a portion of a certain commodity and treat that as a 
separate carload, etc.” 

In making this answer you seem to have overlooked the 
general purpose behind sections 3 and 4 of rule 10, which is to 
conserve the use of equipment and at the same time encourage 
the loading of cars to maximum capacity. Since it was un- 
doubtedly feasible for the shipper to have loaded 36,000 pounds 
of the galvanized steel roofing in one car, and the balance of 
the steel roofing and the other items in another car, and by 
so doing secure the rate adjustment he is asking for, we see 
no particular reason why any carrier should require him to 
make use of two cars in order to get this adjustment. We have 
adjusted numerous claims of this nature on this basis and we 
are sure your correspondent will have no trouble along this 
line if the matter is properly presented to the claim department 
of the carrier. 

Answer: While we have been unable to locate a decision 
by the Commission on the point, we are still of the opinion that 
rule 10 contemplates a mixing of separate commodities and 
does not contemplate dividing of a single commodity into two 
or more groups for the purpose of working out mixed ratings. 
Certainly nothing is said in rule 10 expressly about such a 
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division. Sections 1 and 2 of rule 19 are based on “a number y 
different articles,’ and section 3 authorizing the treatment at 
the shipment as if shipped in separate carloads, is “subject t, 
the conditions of section 1 or 2.” There is no occasion for, 
mixed shipment rule on a car containing nothing but galvaning 
steel roofing, but there is reason for such rule when roofin 
is shipped in a car with troughs, shingles, etc. This is why 
we think “different articles” contemplates “different commo¢. 
ties” and not different bundles, packages or portions of a Single 
commodity, as you contend. Further, under sections 3-A apj 
3-B in rating each separate carload we are to take the carloaj 
rate “applicable to the highest classed article therein.” } 
arrive at the highest classed article one would not compar 
separate packages or bundles of the same commodity. Section; 
1 and 2, to which section 3-A and section 3-B are subject, aly 
provide for application of the rate’on the highest classed q 
rated article in the carload mixture. Clearly, to us an artick 
must be a commodity in its entirety, whether the entire ship 
ment is treated as a single mixed carload or the various cop 
modities therein are separated into two or more separately 
mixed carloads. 

However reasonable it would be to always apply rule }) 
in the interest of car conservation, our view is we must inter. 
pret the rule according to the tenor of the language and term; 
used in its make-up and not the motive which the classificatiy) 
committee may have had in mind, but which it did not expres, 
Apparently it would have been to “Ohio’s” advantage to hav 
used two cars and to continue doing so until such time as mk 
10 has been amended to permit the splitting of a single con. 
modity or article into two or more groups. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


For the first five months of 1929 Class I railroads had: 
net railway operating income of $457,362,036, which was 
the annual rate of return of 5.6 per cent on their proper 
investment, according to the monthly review of earnings issue 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

In the corresponding period of 1928 the net was $376,20), 
981, or 4.68 per cent on the property investment. 

For May the net was $103,616,046, which, for that month, 
was at the annual rate of return of 5.81 per cent on th 
property investment, as compared with $88,221,666, or il 
per cent, in May, 1928, according to the bureau which in it 
review says: 


Property investment is the value of road and equipment as show 


’ by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies and cash 


The net railway operating income is what is left after the paymett 
of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before interest 
and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings in May is based on reports from 
182 Class I railroads representing a total mileage of 241,297 mile 

Gross operating revenues for the month of May amounted tt 
$537,747,535, compared with $511,511,966 in May, 1928, or an _ increa® 
of 5.1 per cent. Operating expenses in May totaled $390,977,050, com 
pared with $382,369,709 in the same month in 1928, or an increase 
2.3 per cent. 

Class I railroads in May paid $33,661,523 in taxes, an increase d 
$2,757,169 or 8.9 per cent over the same month in 1928. This brought 
the total tax bill of the Class I railroads for the first five months i 
1929 to $161,763,466, an increase of $10,735,583, or 7.1 per cent abort 
the corresponding period in 1928. : 

Twenty-one Class I railroads operated at a loss in May, of which 
seven were in the eastern, two in the southern and twelve in tht 
western district. 

Gross operating revenues, for the first five months in 19%, 
amounted to $2,531,371,754, compared with $2,408,273,320, during tl 
corresponding period in 1928, or an increase of 5.1 per cent. Operat 
ing expenses for the first five months period of 1929 totaled $1,864,238, 
006, compared with $1,833,265,235 during the corresponding period 
year before or an increase of 1.7 per cent. 

Net railway operating income by districts for the first five montis 
with the percentage of return based on property investment on # 
annual basis follows: 


New England region 
Great Lakes region 
Central Eastern region 
Pocahontas region 

Total Eastern district 

Total Southern district 
Northwestern region 
Central Western region 
Southwestern region 

Total Western district 


United States 


$ 19,695,064 
84,969,752 
109,320,633 
34,105,704 
248,091,153 


35,555,819 
150,555,511 


$457,362,036 
Eastern District 


Complete reports showed that the Class I railroads in the ee 
district for the first five months in 1929 had a net railway oper 
income of $248,091,153, which was at the annual rate of returml& 
6.16 per cent on their property investment. For the same P# 
in 1928, their net railway operating income was $195,410,156, oF ™ 
per cent on their property investment. Gross operating revere 
the Class I railroads for the first five months in 1929 totaled $1,278 4 
732, which was an increase of 6.5 per cent over the corresDCh ag 
period the year before, while operating expenses totaled $926,149) 
an increase of 2.3 per cent over the same period in 1928. 

Class I railroad in the eastern district, for the month of 
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A Remarkable Aid 
In Shipping Goods Safely 


That shipping losses can and should be greatly reduced is recognized 
by both shipper and carrier. But heavier containers mean higher freight 
charges. So the problem is solved by Sears-Roebuck, General Electric, 
Eastman Kodak, Gillette Safety Razor Co., and many other leading 
firms through the use of a sealed steel strapping, called Signode. 


This steel strapping is placed around the container at its weakest point, 
drawn tight and sealed in a second with a simple automatic tool. 
The cost is negligible. Then the shipment is safer from pilfering, or 
damage of any kind. 


Write for Complete Catalog and Prices. 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 Nerth Western Avenue Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 


the Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, wire tying 
machines, all forms of nailed-on strapping, pail clasps, clutch nails, 
tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 


Consider 
Competition 
for Markets! 


THE element of speed is vital in these 
days of keen competition. Fast “President 
Liners” make available express speed for 
sae freight shipments to and from Yoko- 
ma, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila. Sailings every alternate Saturday 
over the short route from Seattle. Thru bills 
of lading issued to all Oriental ports. 


Six large American-owned express “Cargo 
Liners” augment this service with frequent, 
dependable sailings to and from the Orient. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt.,32 Broadway, New York 
W.G. ROCHE, Inc., . Agt. R. W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Side. . 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, IIl. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 


WHERE -------? 


Will you be in the Traffic Field five years from 
now? Probably on the same job or hunting an- 
other, unless you train and study. 


Have positions hunting YOU as an authority in 
your field, rather than your hunting just a job. 


STUDY! ~~ WORK! 


Investigate the practicability of our training. 
Not a reading course of textbooks, but a 
“work-out” using actual carriers’ tariffs, classi- 
fications, I. C. Act, I. C. C. Rules of Practice, 
and all other official publications. Thorough in 
covering the field from the elementary to the 
advanced. 


Our graduates are our proof. Most report ad- 

vances in salary since enrolling. Check this for 

yourself. (Names furnished gladly on request.) 
NOW is the time to enroll in 


Traffic Specialization 
or 


Traffic Law and Practice 


either Chicago resident classes or by mail. 


Send coupon for full particulars 


College of Advanced Traffic, Dept. 14, 
608-618 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me full particulars on the following: 
Traffic Specialization: Resident 


Traffic Law: Resident 


Happy in the thought 
that their shipments 
are made care 


COTTON 
CONCENTRATION 
COMPANY 


With six high density presses 
and capacity of warehouses 
over 400,000 bales of cotton, 
we are in position to make 
prompt deliveries at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 


COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY 
GALVESTON * TEXAS 


GEO. SEALY, J. GARRISON, 
President V.P.& G. M. 
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had a net railway operating income of $59,759,148 compared with 
$52,018,729 in May, 1928. 


Southern District - 


* Pan 

Class I railroads iff the southern district for the first five montis 
in 1929, had a net railway operating, income of $58,715,372, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 4.33 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. For the same period in 1928, the net railway operating 
income amounted to $54,876,560, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 4.12 per cent. Gross operating revenues of the Class I 
railroads in the southern district for the first five months in 1929 
amounted to $331,792,159, an increase of 1.2 per cent over the same 
period the year before, while operating expenses totaled $246,637,175, 
a decrease of six-tenths of one per cent compared with the correspond- 
ing } “yy in 1928. 

e net railway operating income of the Class I railroads in the 
southern district in May amounted to $10,457,111, while in the same 
month in 1928 it was $10,733,673. 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the western district for the first five months in 
1929 had a net railway operating income of $150,555,511, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 5.42 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. For the first five months in 1928, the railroads in that 
district had a net railway operating income of $125,932,265, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 4.59 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the 
western district for the first five months this year amounted to 
$926,208,863, an increase of 4.7 per cent compared with the same 
period last year, while operating expenses totaled $691,455,449, an 
—* of 1.8 per cent compared with the first five months the year 

ore. 

For the month of May, the net railway operating income of the 
Class I railroads in the western district amounted to $33,399,787. 
The net railway operating income of the same roads in May, 1928, 
totaled $25,469,264. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of May 


‘s 


1929 1928 
Total operating revenues......... ecieneas $ 537,747,535 $ 611,511,966 
Total operating expenses..............+. 390,977,050 382,369,709 
re Rae Spine Oiree ks ae «a's a 33,661,523 30,904,354 
Net railway operating income............ 103,616,046 88,221,666 
Operating ratio—per cent..............-. 72.71 74.75 
Rate of return on property investment... 5.81% 5.02% 


Five Months Ended May 31 


Total operating revenues.............0+4- $2,531,371,754 $2,408,273,320 
Total operating expense.............200% 1,864,233,006 1,833,265,235 
TRMOS .0<000 6etBancnes Race eadee es cereeetowe 161,763,466 151,027,883 
Net railway operating income........... 457,362,036 376,209,981 
Operating ratio—per cent................ 73.65 76.12 
Rate of return on property investment... 5.60% 4.68% 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 22375. Memphis Freight Bureau, Orgill Bros. & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Rates in violation section 6 of act, iron beds, bed springs, metal 
couches, and metal springs, Kenosha, Wis., to Memphis, Tenn. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 

Charles S. Hardy, San Diego, Calif., vs. G. H. & S. A. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, cattle and calves, 

Marfa, Alpine, Marathon and Snyder, Tex., to San Diego, Calif. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 


No. - Simmons Construction Co., Charlotte, N. C., vs. Norfolk 
outhern. 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, vel, Norfolk, Va., 
to Beaufort, N. C. Refers to rate of $1.70 to Morehead City, N. C. 
Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 


No. 22378. Romeo Stores Co. et al., Romeo, Colo., vs. U. P. et al. 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, hogs, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico and ouri points to 
Los Angeles, Calif., as compared with rates from nearby origin 
points. Ask rates for future and reparation of $50,000. 


No. 22379. Southern Association of Stove Manufacturers et al. (L. H. 
Caldwell, president, Chattanooga, Tenn.), vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Allege violation sections 1 and 3 of act in connection with rates, 
5 ules, regulations and practices, gas stoves and parts, coal and 
' wood stoves and ranges and parts, coal and wood heaters and 
sparts,,warm air heating furnaces and parts, stove hollowware and 
other stove furniture, stove castings, and fireplace grates and 
parts; from complainants’ plants at points in Alabama, Georgia 
and Tennessee, to all points both in southern and official terri- 
tories and within official territory. Competitors at points in offi- 
cial territory preferred. Ask relief for future. 
No. ly a and William Kolb et al., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. B. 
. eta 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, common sand, Leslie, 
Md., to ee emg ree Pa. Ask rates for future and reparation. 
No. 22381. Arthur pper, doing business as The Capper Publications, 
——. Kans., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
nreasonable rates, printed magazine covers billed as advertis- 
ing matter, Chicago, Ill., to Topeka, Kan. Asks ‘rates for future 
_and reparation of $30,000. 


No. 


No. 22382. Coltexo Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. Arkansas & 
Louisiana Missouri et al. 
Unreasonable rates, secondhand machinery, Fairbanks, La., to 
Shamrock, Tex. Asks re tion. 
Ne. eg Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co., Gowanda, N. Y., vs. Ann Arbor 
a 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 8 of act, glue stock, tannery 
fleshings and hide trimmings getnts in Indiana, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin to Gowanda N. Y. Al- 
leges West Williamsport, Pa., Cincinnati, O., and Chicago, Iil., 
preferred. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
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No, 22384. Perrine-Armstrong Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. Erie et al 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, — lumber, Hun, 
ington, Markle and Red Key,.Ind., to Cleveland, O. Asks rates fy 
future and reparation. - 
22385. W. L. Martin Broom & Mop Co., Louisville, Ky., vg, Pen, 
sylvania. 
Unreasonable and illegal rates and charges, broom corn, Str, 
City, Okla., to Louisville, Ky. reparation. 
No. 22386. Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson, S. C., vs. Southern 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, asphalt shingw: 
New Orleans, La., to Jordania, S. C. Asks reparation. 
No. 22387. Art Marble Co., Jackson, Miss., vs. A. & W. P. et al, 
Rates on xite, Jackson, Miss., to points in Texas, Illinois, Mi 
souri, Ohio Arkansas, Georgia, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennesgy, 
Florida and other states, in violation section 1 and mainter ' 
of lower rates on wall plaster, artificial lumber, marble and s¢ 
refers those commodities and discriminates against complain 
n violation section 3 of act. Asks rates for future. 
22388. Memphis (Tenn.) Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. & §, et a 

Standard refrigeration charges on fruits, melons and ve 
points in Texas to Memphis, Tenn., in violation sections v 
4 of act, as compared with charges to Alabama, Arkan Ok! 
hom ew Mexico, Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, : 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska point 

Ask rates for future and reparation. ‘ 
No. 22389. The Tri-State Traffic Co., Knoxville, Tenn., vs. Penns 
vania et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2 and 3 of act, potatoes, points 
Virginia and Maryland to points in Tennessee, Georgia and 
bama. Violation of sections 2 and 3 because rates assailed are 
same basis as those prescribed from points two or three hunép 
miles more distant. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 22390. Memphis (Tenn.) Freight Bureau et al. vs. S. P. et al, 

Violation sections 1 and 3 of act, refrigeration charges, m 
Arizona and California points to Memphis, Tenn., as compar 
with charges from more distant points in California group 
Ask cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 22391. Tom Williams et al., Excelsior, Ark., vs. Midland Valley, 

Alleges violation first three sections of act, and requests ori 
requiring defendant to furnish coal or open top cars at Excelsis 
Ark., convenient for loading from wagons or trucks, and reparatir 

No. 22392, Thornhill Wagon Co., Lynchburg, Va., vs. C. & O. et 

Unreasonable rates and ratings, farm wagon bodies, 
burg, Va., to Peru, Ill. Asks cease and desist order and ratiy 
for future. : . 

No. | wy or! & Co. of Texas, Houston, Tex., vs. C. R. 1 

. et al. 

Rates and charges, in violation sections 1 and 3 of the a 

late glass, Ottawa, Ill, and Toledo, O., to Houston, Tex. 
eges rates from points of origin to points of destination, i 
distant than Houston, Tex., such as Greenville, Miss., Hele 
Ark., Natchez, Miss., New Orleans, La., and Vicksburg, 
result in lower earnings and rates paid by complainant, 
rates for future, and reparation. 

No. 22394. Bay City Fuel Co., Mobile, Ala., vs. Columbus & Gree 
ville et al. 

Unreasonable rate on run-of-the-mine coal, Ruby, Ala., to 
bile, Ala. Asks rate for future and reparation. 

No. 22395. Percy Sweetser et al., Reading, Mass.; vs. D. & H.-etal 

Unreasonable and discriminatory rates, violation, long and sh 
haul clause on anthracite coal, Delaware & Hudson points 
Pennsylvania, to Reading, Mass. Competitors at Wakefield, W 
burn and Stoneham preferred. Ask reasonable rate and rep 


tion. 
No. Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis., vs. M. St. P.é 


Illegal and unlawful rates and charges, wet sulphite, Rhil 
lander, Wis., to Muskegon, Mich. Asks reparation. 
No. 22397. Richards Shook Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. 
Haven et al. 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, wooden bo; 
nested, Hanover, Mass., to St. John’s Park Station, New Yo 
N. Y., as compared with rates from Dana, Mass., Rochester, N. 5 
Keene, N. H., Greenfield, Mass., and Bellows Falls, Vt., to 
destination. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 22398. Traffic Bureau-Danville Chamber of Commerce, Danyi Ste 
Va., vs. Southern. 
Rates and charges in violation first four sections of 
bananas, Charleston, 8S. C., to Danville, Va. Alleges Lynchbut 
Va., preferred. Asks reparation. 
No. 22399. Cascade Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., vs. Great Northet 
et al. Rates in violation sections 1 and:3 of act, cedar poles 
iling, in multiple loads, Monohan and other points in state 
ashington to points in California, Nevada, Arizona and 
Mexico. Discrimination alleged on ground rates assessed 
stantially higher than basic Asks rates for full 
and reparation. 
No. 22400. Cosden Pipe Line Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. C. R. I. & P. ¢ 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, wrought iron or § 
pipe, Memphis, Tenn., to Tulsa, Okla., diverted to Wewoka,s 
Asks reparation. 
No. 22401. Tri-State Traffic Co., Knoxville, Tenn., vs. A. C. 
Rates in violation first three sections of act; vegetables; ™ 
in Florida to Chattanooga, Tenn., and Birmingham, Ala, & 
Texas producing points enjoy lower rates. Asks rates for fl 
and reparation. 
Rockwood Alabama Stone Co., Russellville, Ala., vs. Nor! 
ern Alabama et al. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, bui 
stone, Rockwood and Russellville, Ala., to Boston, Mass., New Yo 
Y., Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, 0O., Chicaft 
Ill., and other destinations.in various states, Asks rates for! 
ture and repartion. 
No. 22403. Alton Box Board & Paper Co., Alton, Ill, vs. A. & EB. ¢ 
Rates in violation, sections 1 and 3 of the act, pulpboard, 
board, chipboard and wallboard, Alton, Ill, to points in Kal 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, in competition with shipm 
made from Hutchinson; Kans, -Asks rates for future. 
No. 22405. Omaha (Neb.) Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. C. &™. 


et al. 

Allege violation of first three sections of act, with respect 
defendants’ practices of adding to the regular transporl 
charges on live stock to and from the Omaha market the am 
of 47 cents and 69 cents on intrastate and interstate 
——, representing the balance of the terminal 
charge on each car of live stock handled to and from the! 
stock yards at Omaha, without making similar additions 
corresponding service at Sioux City and St. Joseph. k 
and charges for future and reparation. 
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MERCHANDISE STORAGE and NEV ORLEANS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION Im the heart of the Commercial Distret 


we have a distributing depot for package freight, op- 


Warehouses Lecated in Heart of Railread District and Jebbing Trade bye speciale service of the trafle manager 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY The meet contrelly loosted warehouse in the olty 


689 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES __ ,2*t!C%s, 


DENVER, COLORADO | | bANAMA MAILS.S.CO. 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 
Regular Fortnightly Sailings Direct te 
CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL, COLON, BALBOA, PANAMA 
CITY, CORINTO, LA LIBERTAD, ACAJUTLA, 

ERICO and MAZATLAN 


With transshipment service via Cristobal to Punta Arenas, 
San Juan del Sur, Amapala, La Union, San Jese de Guate- 
mala, Acapulco and Manzanillo, Mexico. 


Next Sailing from New York. .... July 25 


Interesaatal freight accepted beth West and Bastheund, from New Tork 
te Les Angeles Harber and San Francisce and frem Califernia ports 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES iON. TRACK to New York. 
switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of Se ee Sh. Ginae Be 8 Hime Stoset, Gon Peanetoee, 
sont shipments. Insurance rates 16 cents. Loans ne- 1@ Hanover 8q., New York, N. Y. 548 8. Spring ines Angeles, Sal 
rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Sterage Company . 


L ISCO pete 
sa EALIFORNIA' |_| Foreign Freight 
vod Austen and San Franeaco Forwarders 


Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage — Forwarding — Distribution — Cartage Established 1884 


peak Space with Desk and OWes Service Rented D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


We can serve you in some capacity in Los Angeles or San Francisco 


Gusta ae 27-29 Water Street, New York, U. S. A. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY Boston Offices 
131 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 92 State Street 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 


pees ye your 
shipping department. 
24 pages of valuable 
da ith ill 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. | FF : ee 


., Chic I j : acing 
tes for f = ae Pobop.j] j tL ’ . carload freight for 
Bb at | : ; : ‘ ‘ t Sc a many kinds of man- 
a¥ i = ed asd [8 ufactured products. 
~~ = ee 2} ot J ? . presents Se pom, 
Ce = te, sto of Acme 
i "snipme _ ae 2 — me : AD, show- 
at oe ‘on it 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE bstage many sal 
Distribution ~<a 


The only modern Mf handice W h and 

Lated on private Saeranes Tate 12 Rochester @ Pittab h Railway, 
ay, 
enjoying switching at flat Rochester rate with all steam toads. 


5. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, ts Rochester, N. Y. - 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


July 15—Washington, D. Yee Trezise: 
2—American Cyanamid Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
22041—American Cyanamid Co. vs. A. C. & ¥. Ry. et al. 


July 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Crowley: 
2b102 (and Sub. 1)—Cherry-Burrell Corp. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


t al. 
22403-Alton Box Board & Paper Co. vs. A. & E. Ry. et al. 


July 15—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Hill: 
18919_Waste Material Dealers’ Assn. of Ark. 


al. 
13635 et al.—Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 


Jul pd 15—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Colvin: 
145—Consolidated Paper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
Ia.—Examiner Hagerty: 


ae soa City, 
& S. Bile and related articles from Sioux City, Ia., to 
* Kansas City, Buc and other lower Mo. River Cities. 


Ju 5—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Binkley: 

“oog —Atiantic Shell Co. (Inc.) et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
July ee ome Wash.—Examiner agate: 

22001—Inland Products Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. 


July 15—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Kerwin: 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce vs. G. & S. I. R. R. et al. 


duly 15-16-17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1 Eastern Class Rate Investigation. 
July 16—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Colvin: 
1i—Purse Bros. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. ot al. 


a 17—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Crowley 
1. & S. 3318—Sand, from points in Tilinois to Owen Sound, Ont. 


Jul Sige 17—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Kerwin: 
44— Montgomery ‘Live Stock Exchange vs. A. & W. P. R. R. et al. 


July 17—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner eee: 
23086—All llied Contractors, Inc., vs. C. & N. 


July 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

19692—Taggart Brothers Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & 9 F. Ry. 

19703—St. Regis Paper Co. vs. A. A. R. R. eta 

aw Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. et = “vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 
et a 

18596—Tonawanda Paper Co., Inc., et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
14531—West Virginia pé& Paper Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 

14530—West Virginia Pul o & Paper Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
13950—Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 

pe eae Paper Mills Traffic Assn. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. et al. 
=a Traffic Assn. vs. Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 


12108 —SWinconsin Traffic Assn. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et a 

9987—Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. on Ry. et al. 
~— 18—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Harraman: 

128—Omaha Metal and Rubber Co. et al. vs. C. & N. 


omy 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
108—Western Maryland Ry. vs. Pa. 


July wee Ill.—Examiner Crowley: 
1. & S. 3319—Carload minimum weights on grain products from, to, 
and ‘between points in official classification territory. 


Jul fy & 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner — 
peg oe Mica Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
: 22192—J. B. Preston Co., Inc., + is vs. C. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
* 22225U. s Mica Mtg. Go. vs. ; & O. Ry. ot al. (postponed from 
July 5 at New Yor 


July 19—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 3284 (and ist sup.)—Iron and steel articles from points in 
Ill., Ia., Wis. and Mo. to points in Ia. and Mo 


“—- 19—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Colvin: 
S. No. 3302—Potatoes from Alabama and Tennessee to destina- 
“tions in C.-3. Bn T. L. and Eastern Trunk Line territories. 
July 19 Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Kerwin: 
1. & S. 3288—Limestone from Ala. to Southwestern territory. 


Jul 16—Sevanneh, Ga.—Examiner Binkley 
a tone Sub. 1)—Savannah Traffic Berean, Inc., vs. M. & M. T. 
‘o. et al. 
oul 10-Qmale, Neb.—Examiner Harraman: 
17—Concrete Engineering Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


July 20—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner et 
15381—Vera Chemical Co. of Can., Ltd., vs. Ala. Cent. R. R. et al. 
(further hearing, for sole purpose of taking proof, that charges 
on resin which moved subsequent to dates of the hearing already 
had were paid and borne by complainant). 


Jul ly 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner ge “y 
inance No. 5358—Application C. & O. Ry. for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing the construction of an ex- 
tension of its line of railroad in Raleigh county, W. Va. 
22—Florence, Ala.—Examiner Kerwin: 
1 oss Ware Bros. Agency vs. C. & A. R. R. et al. 
21684 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 24, incl.)—Ware Bros. Agency vs. A. B. 
& C. R. R. et al. 
July 22—Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Examiner Hagerty: 
I. . 3322—Class rates between East Bank Upper Mississippi River 
points and Interior Iowa points. 


1) owallt Point, N. Y.—Commissioner Campbell and Examiner 
wel 
' 21095 (and cases consolidated therewith)—Rates on newsprint paper, 


import and domestic, to points in Official and Southern Classifica- 
tion territory (adjourned hearing). 


vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 


P. & P. KR. R. et al. 


. W. Ry. 


et al. 


W. Ry. et al. 


1. & S. 3315 (and 2nd and 3rd sup. orders)—Paper, paper artic 
and winding cores between points in Canada and U. §, 


y 22—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Colvin: 
108d Cadillac Malleable Iron Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


Jul uy. 22—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Harraman: 
171—Trimble Bros. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


July 23—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Harraman: 
34—Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau vs. Ry. Exp 
Agency, Inc. 


July 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtiss: 
l. & S. 3290 (7th supplemental order)—Restriction in routing in 
— with Ga. & Fila. R. R. between Greenwood, §. ¢, 
ugusta, 


July 24—Pampa, Tex.—R. R. Commission of Texas: 
Finance No. 7518—Application of Clinton-Oklahoma- Western R 7 
of Texas for authority to construct a branch line of railroag 
Gray county, Tex. 


July oe, Ia.—Examiner Hagerty: 
8. . 3289—Canned vegetables toicitlen and tomatoes) from Ks 
Fg “Ta., to Evansville, Ind., and Louisville, Ky. 


as 24—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Burnside: 
nase “ 7645—A pplication B. O. R. R. to aequire control 
. Ry. by purchase of capital stock. 


USES FOR OLD BOXES 


In an attempt to salvage some of the billions of feet of ly 
ber now being used in wood boxes, most of which is eventual 
burned or otherwise wasted, the Department of Commer 
through its wood utilization committee, of which T. J. Wil 
president and general manager of the Linderman Box and Ven 
Company, Eau Claire, Wis., is chairman, is issuing a series 
booklets under the general title “You.Can Make It.” Volum 
of this series gives full directions for making and diagramsa 
dimensions of 105 articles that can be made out of 
lumber by the amateur craftsman with an inexpensive set 
tools. These articles include many toys and amusement devie 
as well as household and camp furniture. The department: 
ports a heavy demand for copies of the booklet from buifis 
organizations, Y. M. C, A. and boy scout troops, etc. It 
be ordered direct from the Department of Commerce, W: 
ton, D. C., at ten cents a copy. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


WANTED—Bound Volumes 1 to 11, inclusive, I. 
state price, condition, binding in your reply. ‘ 
Drawer D, Houston, Tex. 


C. C. 
R. DAVIS, 2 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic man, nine years’ railroad and 
dustrial experience, good education, technical training, law gra¢ 
married, age 28, employed, seeking greater responsibility. Special 
perience claims, demurrage, private cars, transit rates. F 
Cc. C. procedure. Average yearly saving for present employer $ 
ad cra information, write Box 226, care Traffic World, Chie 

nois. 


BILLS OF LADING printed in a plant where men are fam 
with traffic technicalities. Let us send you examples, together 
samples of other Traffic Forms in a neat folder for your file. 1 
Traffic Service Corporation, 418 S. Market St., Chicago. 


Service and 
‘e also Bind All 


The damn Shop ee 


350-354 West Erie Street 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 18 E. 26th St., New 





